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The decision of the Supreme Court of Indiana in Indian- 
apolis St. Ry. Co. v. Taylor (72 N. E. 1045), may be law. 
Whether it is sense is another 
question. Personally, we have 
our doubts. Suit was brought to 
recover damages for injuries 
sustained by one who was run 
down by a street car. From the 
number of instructions to charge 
which seem to have been re- 
quested, he who reads between the lines is not unlikely to 
come to the conlusion that here was a case “tried for an ap- 
peal.” The precise number is not indicated. Suffice it to 
say that appellant balked at the fifty-fourth. 

By this charge the trial court informed the jury that “a 
street railway company operating cars is required to use 
ordinary and reasonable care to avoid injuring persons who 
are using the highways upon which the cars are being oper- 
ated. The degree of care and the means employed depend 
upon the conditions existing at the time and place in ques- 
tion.” Immediately following, in the same instruction, the 
court stated to the jury that “greater care is required in 
populous cities and crowded streets than in sparsely settled 
districts and streets or highways upon which there are few 
travelers.” This, the appellate tribunal held, was an in- 
vasion of the province of the jury sufficient to justify re- 
versal, saying: “While as a matter demonstrated by com- 
mon experence, it may (sic) be true that greater care in 
the operation of street cars is necessary to avoid accidents in 
populous cities or crowded streets or highways than is ne- 
cessary in sparsely settled districts or on streets or highways 
where there are few travelers, nevertheless such a question, 
so far as involved in the case at bar, was a matter of fact 
to be decided by the jury, and not a matter of law to be 
announced by the court from the bench.” 

Now, aside from all question of technical inaccuracy, 
it may reasonably be inquired how on earth the appellant 
could have really been injured by such a charge. The ques- 
tion at issue was the existence of due care, a point which it 
is simply inconceivable that any jury could have misappre- 
hended. This question was submitted to them by the trial 
judge. That he added a truism comparing the amount of 
care to be observed on populous streets with that required 
on country roads could not very well sustain an allegation 
that he had succeeded in swaying the panel’s minds. This 
very thought would naturally occur to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred adults. To say that such an ipse dixet was 
tantamount to advising the jurors “what weight or value they 
should attach to any such evidence” appears to us as a rather 
strained construction. To say that it could have any effect 
in bringing about the verdict seems to indicate that the intel- 
ligence of the jury was pretty close to zero. 
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Yobis. 


A reasonable familiarity with the ways of reporters 
makes us hesitate to believe that a man of Dr. Osler’s stand- 
ing employed the extreme lan- 
guage attributed to him. Still, 
after making all reasonable dis- 
counts, it must be admitted that 
his views are somewhat peculiar, 


Growing Old. 


to use no harsher term. 

“It is difficult,” he says, “to name a great and far-reaching 
conquest of the mind which has not been given to the world 
by a man on whose back the sun was still shining. The ef- 
fective, moving, vitalizing work of the world is done between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty, those fifteen golden years 
of plenty, the anabolic or constructive period, in which there 


is always a balance in the mental bank and the credit is still 
good.” To men over sixty he credits “a very large proportion 
of the evils, nearly all the great mistakes, politically and 
socially, all of the worst poems, most of the bad pictures, a 
majority of the bad novels, not a few of the bad sermons and 
speeches.” 

Such utterances as these are characteristic of the action 
worshipping age in which we live. “Let us then be up and 
doing,” is the cry. “Something, anything, no matter what, 
good, bad or indifferent, only scramble with the rest. To 
perdition with preparation, dash right ahead and equip your- 
self as you go along. What utter nonsense, that old idea 
was that the experience of an observant man gathered for 
forty years was an asset which counted as much as the vigor 
of a younger. Nowadays the young men are for both council 
and war.” 

It requires no great knowledge of history to cite instances 
which militate against the correctness of Dr. Osler’s theory. 
Caesar was forty-four when he started for Gaul. How about 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Bismarck, Von Moltke, Glad- 
stone, Salisbury, Joseph Chamberlain, not to mention Mike 
Donovan, the middle-weight champion, who won his cham- 
pionship at forty-seven? Are these men exceptions? By no 
means. We do not agree with Disraeli that “almost every- 
thing that is great has been done by youth.” 

If Napoleon became the master of Italy at twenty-five, 
Grant was unknown at forty. Most famous of the Doges of 
Venice, Enrico Dandolo, won his battles at ninety-four. If 
Raphael and Byron died at thirty-seven, Keats at twenty-five 
and Shelley at twenty-nine, on the other hand, Dr. Johnson 
wrote what many consider his best work, “The Lives of the 
Poets,” at seventy-eight; Galileo issued his treatise on the 
laws of motion at sixty-nine, and Humboldt finished his 
“Cosmos” at ninety. 

No general rule can be laid down in a question of this 
kind. Of many of us it is doubtless true, as Johnson said of 
Goldsmith, that “he was a plant that flowered late in life.” 
Some have within themselves the capacity for rapid, some 
for slow, growth. Dr. Osler himself is fifty-six. 
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Is it possible to be a good Mormon and a good American 
at the same time? This question, already discussed almost 
to the point of weariness, receives 
fresh impetus from an article in 
“Leslie’s Monthly” by W. M. Raine 
and A. W. Dunn. The Mormon 
church is a one-man power. It is 
absolutely dominated by the presi- 
dent, although the governing body is called the first presidency, 
the quorum of the twelve apostles and the seven presidents of 
the seventies. As a matter of fact, the first presidency con- 
sists of the president and two councilors, whom he selects 
and who may be removed by him. The quorum of the twelve 
apostles has equal power, when united, with the first presi- 
dency, but as apostles are chosen by a revelation from the 
president, and as the president is promoted from the president 
of the twelve apostles to be the head of the church and is 
made prophet, seer and revelator, his power is absolute. His 
edicts and decrees are binding, whether in temporal or spirit- 
ual affairs. Obedience is a Mormon watchword. Disobedi- 
ence, whether in church or secular matters, has been and 
still ig punished. The offender may stand out for a time, but 
he must either bend to church authority or be disfellow- 
shipped and cut off from the church. He cannot remain a 
member in good standing, or exercise the rights and privileges 
of a member until he has recanted and accepted the terms 
of the church authorities. Besides, there is never a division 
between the apostles and the first presidency. They are con- 
stantly in harmony. When any one of them is not in harmony 
he is dropped. The president controls the apostles and the 
apostles loyally support the presidency. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion on this score, 

A fertile source of power to the church is the tithing of 
all incomes exacted from and paid by the faithful. Men who 
live in Mormon communities say this tithing, one-tenth of 
everything that is produced, creates an immense fund which 
is used for the benefit of the church in political and business 
affairs, as well as in ecclesiastical matters. The tithing is 
paid to the head of the church, and he does not account to 
anyone for it, neither as to its receipt nor its disbursement. 
As the church engages in a great deal of business, this tithing 
fund gives it a heavy advantage over every other competitor, 
an advantage which is often used with great effect. Viewed 
commercially, the Mormon church is a menace to all other 
business institutions which attempt to compete with it. The 
church leaders, backed by this immense fund, constantly com- 
ing in, have become interested in many business concerns, 
and their families have acquired wealth and power. Another 
great advantage of this system of tithing to the rulers of the 
church lies in its moral effect on the humbler members of 
the church. An involuntary tax of 10 per cent on everything 
produced in addition to taxes paid to support the state and 
county, compels frugality among the poor classes, and keeps 
them in a condition of absolute subjection to their leaders. 
Men who submit to the payment of any such tax to support 
a church are lacking in that independence of spirit necessary 
to be good Americans. 

The conclusion is that it is impossible to be a good Mor- 
mon and a good American at the same time. The record of 
the Mormon church is its own condemnation. No other sect 
in America has caused the government so much trouble; no 
other church has left a trail of blood along its pathway. No 
prelate is so powerful as the president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. No people are so subservient 
to the will of their master as are his people. The promises 
regarding polygamy have been evaded, and the practice so 
odious to the people of the United States is flaunted in their 
faces and defended. The political power of the church and 
its control of the suffrage of its followers has been demon- 
strated. It cannot be that a Mormon, believing in the 
church, obeying his superiors, can be a good American. 


Good Mormons and 
Good Americans. 





As everybody knows, the Northern Securities Company 
was in itself nothing more than a “holding” concern organized 
for the purpose of retaining shares 
in the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Railroads, the stockhold- 
ers of which surrendered their 
shares in exchange for stock in 
the new company. On March 14, 
1904, it was held that this was contrary to law, on the ground 
that the two railroads in question were “corporations having 
competing and substantially parallel lines from the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean,” and 
that “every combination or conspiracy which would ex- 
tinguish competition etween otherwise competing railroads 
engaged in interstate trade or commerce and which would 
in that way restrain such trade or commerce is made illegal 
by the act.” Thereupon arose the question of the distribution 
of the shares. Objection was made to the plan proposed by 
the Northern Securities management of delivering Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific shares on a fixed pro rata 
basis, it being contended that the stockholders in each rail- 
road must receive the identical shares they had surrendered. 
The importance of this question is realized when it is re- 
called that in May, 1901, the Union Pacific secured a majority 
control of Northern Pacific stock, which it had surrendered 
in exchange for Northern Securities shares. The result 
would, therefore, have been that Northern Pacific would have 
passed into the hands of the Union Pacific and the anti-trust 
law would have again been violated. 

While the court declined to adopt this last contention 
that of Mr. Harriman, adopting the former plan of Mr. Hill, 
yet in its opinion dissolving the merger it referred repeatedly 
to Hill and his associates, stockholders of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, and Morgan and associate stockholders 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, as having effected 
a “combination” through the formation of the Securities Com- 
pany to control competing lines. While that corporation has 
been dissolved, the real test of the value of the decision must 
be determined in the fact whether the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific have been restored to the status of 
competing lines and whether such status is an actual fact or 
whether it merely exists in theory of law. Do the Hill in- 
terests and the Morgan interests dwell in peace and unity, 
or all secret understandings being eliminated, do they con- 
tinue the old fight? In other words, can it be said that the 
merger suit has accomplished very much, after all, except 
contributing to the gaiety of nations? 


Go BB 


With the present frightful slaughter going on in Man- 
churia, the prospect that arbitration will ultimately secure 
complete adoption as a means of 
settling international disputes 
seems of the remotest. Lest we 
should be altogether without hope, 
a peaceful adjustment of the “North 
Sea incident” has been vouchsafed 
us. In itself, the payment of $325,000 by Count Benckendorff 
is a comparatively trifling transaction. Considering the feel- 
ing aroused in England at the time, the fact that the offending 
nation was then at war with Great Britain's ally, and that 
the sum awarded in all probability scarcely equals the 
amount expended in the Paris conference, it is a notable 
triumph for humanity. 

It is difficult to conceive of a greater provocation than 
the apparently wanton slaughter of helpless subjects, and 
the fact that the British ministry kept their heads, though 
making the needful preparations, speaks volumes in their 
favor. One is led to doubt the truth of the statement of 
Russia and Japan, that in their case, arbitration was an im- 
possibility. 


The Result of the 
Merger Suit. 


“Peace Hath Her 
Victories.” 
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While this is being written, the legislative mills are in 
full swing grinding out new acts and generally “doing their 
darndest.” The lawmaker must 
have his little fling. He is firmly 
Grinding Out Laws. impressed with the notion that he 
deserves well of the republic in 
proportion to the number of bills 
introduced and passed, and we cannot observe any reason 
to hope that he will ever get out of that notion. It isn’t the 
cost of the thing that the community minds so very much. 
A legislature which would devote all its time to such a sub- 
ject as the selection of a State flower, might stand an ex- 
cellent chance for re-election in toto. What everybody does 
object to is the useless multiplication of laws and the worse 
than useless tinkering with statutes already on the books. 
When they can’t think of anything else to do (at least, such 
is the case in New York,) they amend the code, with the result 
that the poor bleeding, mangled corpse which recognized 
Field as its creator is nothing but a ghastly pulp whose 
anatomy defies articulation. 

We were impressed with a remark made in a popular 
novel which we were looking over the other day. The hero— 
a filibuster—observed (we have forgotten the exact language, 
but this is the substance): “I’m not an anarchist, but I’m 
sick of laws. Nine-tenths of them are passed to protect fools 
from their own folly. Now, if I get control, I'll make this a 
country for strong men, not weaklings. I'll punish conspiracy 
against the Government, homicide, forgery and larceny, and 
all the other multitude of laws, which turn the courts into 
guardians for people who can’t look out for themselves are 
going to be repealed in short order.” We are not saying that 
he was right, but, at all events, he was on the right track. 


BG oB@ 


In “Everybody’s Magazine,” Mr. Frank W. Mack, who, 
from the reporter’s table, has studied desperate and hopeless 
faces of many an acquitted victim 
driven into bankruptcy on a mis- 
Victims of Acquittal. taken charge, discusses the al- 
ready much mooted question of in- 
demnifying the innocent. One 
point that he brings out is especially deserving of mention, 
viz.: Contrast the attitude of the public toward the man 
found not guilty and toward the convicted criminal. While 
any number of philanthropic institutions stand ready to 
assist the ex-convict, for the ex-suspect no compensatory 
measures have ever been adopted or set afoot. As he puts it: 
“Stripped and broken, bruised by foul hand- 
ling, scarred by suspicion, pallid from death’s 
shadow and seared as by hell-fire, the acquitted 
man stands dumbly impotent of moral redress or 
physical indemnity. And the public, having 
scourged him as a vicarious sacrifice, expects him 
to be thankful because it did not kill him. 





‘The State bears alone only one result of the 
false charge and of the bootless trial. It takes 
over to itself all the chagrin of its prosecuting 
officials at their vain effort to convict. The vic- 
tim of acquittal is, however, compelled to share 
with the State in the money cost of his own trial. 
Indeed, he is, by grotesque anomaly, a party 
financially to both sides of the action. 


“A man accused of murder confronts perse- 
cutors who bring to their paid efforts an implaca- 
ble purpose to build or preserve a personal repu- 
tation. So horrid is the charge and so keen is the 
hunt, that the prisoner is driven to his utmost re- 
source. He may no longer rely upon presumptive 
innocence, for innocence has been and may again 
be strangled by circumstantial evidence. He 
enters upon a defense which becomes practically 
a deadly trial by the accused to prove himself 
innocent. Along with his name, his pride and his 
life, he tosses in his own fortune or pittance, and 
possibly the possessions of his friends. 


“At the end a jury foreman declares him 
‘not guilty,’ and, financially, he stands stripped. 
He has exhausted his resources to keep himself 
from being killed, and he stands alone with his 
rescued life. Through taxation he has borne part 
of the expense incurred by the State in assaulting 
it, and the entire cost of its defense against con- 
fessedly wrongful attack.” 


Even England, while no provision of law requires it, 
often makes a special grant to the victims of a miscarriage 
of justice. If we recall the amount correctly 5,000 pounds 
were offered Adolf Beck. Of the continental nations, little 
Norway provides the fullest measure of relief. Here one who 
is acquitted at a trial or on appeal or is found to have been 
liable to a milder sentence than that which he has actually 
undergone, becomes entitled to indemnification from the public 
purse. It is carefully provided, however, that, if he has 
escaped through a mere technicality or because the penal 
code contains no provision applicable to his case, the ques- 
tion of compensation is left to the discretion of the court, 
nor is the accused entitled thereto if by his own confession 
or through his own wilful default he has brought about the 
prosecution, or if it has been occasioned by his attempts to 
escape or by acts apparently calculated to destroy all traces 
of the supposed crime. 


In France the code provides for damages to a limited 
extent, and for the publication in the official journal, and if 
requested, in five newspapers, of the decree declaring inno- 
cence. In Germany, since the Act of May 20, 1898, under 
certain special circumstances, a person wrongfully condemned 
or those whom he is legally bound to maintain, may obtain 
compensation. 
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EASY. 


Sherlock Holmes isn’t dead yet, and is still working 
easily. Some burglars broke into a club in Bradford, England, 
the other night. While in the club they evidently had some 
whiskey to drink, and on Sunday, when the premises were 
carefully examined, a tumbler was found on which was the 


impression of the man’s finger. The glass was taken away 
and handed over to a detective-inspector, who has superintend- 
ed what is known as the finger-print department for some time. 
The impression on the glass was photographed, and after- 
ward the inspector went through his files, which include sev- 





eral hundreds of impressions of persons who have passed 
through the hands of the Bradford police. The officer discovered 
a finger impression identical with thaton the glass. The im- 
pression on the file was that of Louis Anderson. Inquiries 
showed that he had been away from home all Saturday night. 
He was eventually arrested, and he admitted a share in the 
theft. Another person named Edwin Herdman has since been 
arrested, and the stipendiary remanded both men for a week, 
so that the police could make further inquiries. 

There are morals to this story which burglars will probably 
not be long in discovering.—New Haven “Journal.” 
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International Arbitration and the Hague Court. 


By J. H. 


In approaching the discussion of The Hague and other 
international tribunals we may felicitate ourselves, those of 
us who are Americans, upon the happy history of the United 
States with relation to international arbitration. From the 


earliest periods of our history, the United States has with 
remarkable freedom made use of courts of this nature. The 
reason for this line of conduct is in part to be found in the 
pacific temper of the people, who have always recognized 
that peace had her victories no less renowned than war. In 
a larger degree, it may be ascribed to the happy situation 
of this country, in that it is free from foreign entanglements, 
independent in its geographical situation, inviting no foreign 
attack, because none could hope for success, and feeling no 
necessity for possessing itself of the lands of others. The 
United States has been strong enough to be magnanimous, 
and has had no ambition inconsistent with the demands of 
justice. Whenever it felt that other nations were properly 
obligated to it, America has been careful in its demands, not 
exceeding the bounds of justice, and, therefore, never fearing 
the results of arbitration. And thus it has happened that the 
positions taken by the United States have, for the most part, 
met with the approval of commissions and courts to which 
they have been submitted. 

In addition, we may feel a patriotic pride in the high sense 
of justice displayed by the United States in its arbitral deal- 
ings with foreign nations; for the moment contenting our- 
selves with reference to but two instances. When it became 
known that the awards of the American and Mexican Mixed 
Claims Commission of 1869 in the Weil and La Abra cases 
were based upon fictitious testimony, the United States did 
not hesitate to reimburse Mexico about a half-million dollars 
originally paid by that country, although a large portion so 
paid had passed into the hands of the wrongful claimants or 
their representatives in such manner that recovery by our 
government was hopeless. 

Again, when it appeared that the Venezuelan-American 
arbitration of 1865 had been controlled, to the prejudice of 
Venezuela, the United States, the facts once being estab- 
lished, provided for a review commission consisting of two 
Americans of undoubted probity and eminent distinction, 
and a Venezuelan of recognized learning; this commission 
reducing materially the aggregate amount paid by Venezuela. 

Consequent upon this history, the United States could 
have been expected, and was ready, to take part in all the 
good work of The Hague Convention of 1899, and its history 
and example, as well as the faithful work >2f its representa- 


tives, powerfully contributed to the notable results there 
obtained. 











Ralston.* 


Often it is complained that, despite the existence of a 
competent tribunal, provided expressly for the settlement of 
international difficulties, wars, international and internal, 
have not yet ceased, and appeals to this court in cases where 
the propriety of the,exercise of jurisdiction would be un- 
doubted have not always been made. But, if we view the 
subject dispassionately and philosophically, it would seem 
that there is greater ground for congratulation than for 
mourning or regret. 

The mere existence of a court cannot insure a reign of 
justice. As we well know, tyranny may be practiced under 
the most liberal institutions, and we witness liberty written 
into law generations and centuries before it is written in 
the minds and hearts of the people. Even the Emancipation 
Proclamation has not yet done its perfect work. Neverthe- 
less, we must not refrain from constitutional declarations 
favoring freedom, because delay is likely to ensue in their 
full appreciation and enjoyment. 

And so with The Hague Court: We would be thoughtless 
were we to expect that the great declaration in favor of 
peace made through its institution by the civilized nations 
of the earth should bring about by the act itself the ex- 
tinction of militant tendencies yet so common among nations 
which consider themselves christianized and believe them- 
selves polite. We have simply set the goal, most worthy of 
our attainment, and which, after years of endeavor, we may 
hope to reach. 

For the first three years following its creation, The Hague 
Court was not called into active operation, and men won- 
dered if The Hague Convention offered more, after all, than 
the dream of the idealist, while some declared that so ad- 
verse to it were many of the leading nations that the per- 
manent court of arbitration would be suffered to fall into 
desuetude. These feelings, bearing in mind the warlike 
history of mankind, were only natural, but on taking a 
closed view are subject to dissipation. 

The Hague Court is composed of some seventy gentle- 
men of high intellectual rank and distinguished honor, but 
who must share the aspirations, ambitions and tendencies of 
their immediate environments, and who, it might be feared, 
would have been influenced by these things, even when called 
upon to display the cold impartiality of the righteous judge. 
Knowing all this, nations may well have hesitated, and 
doubtless do hesitate, fpr the moment, although without suffi- 
cient Cause, to submit their differences to settlement by 
them. We can better understand the possible position of 
some European nations with regard to the court by referring 
briefly to an actual dispute submitted it, and another ques- 
tion, which may sooner or later come before The Hague. 





*NOTE.—Mr. Jackson H. Ralston is a Californian by 
birth, and a son of Judge James H. Ralston, who was well 
known in the early history of California. In his youth, Mr. 
Ralston learned the trade of compositor, and was, when he 
had just attained his majority, sent to the International Ex- 
position of Paris of 1878, as a representative of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union of this country. Mr. Ralston 
studied law in the Georgetown University, passing the first 
three years of his professional career in Quincy, IIl., from 
which place he returned to his former residence in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in 1881. 

Mr. Ralston has been engaged in several cases which 
have since become important precedents in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, such as Callan v. Wilson, an oft- 
cited authority on the subject of habeas corpus, and Sharon 
v. Tucker, an important decision upon the matter of removing 
clouds from title. He now represents a number of important 





institutions in the District of Columbia, where he is one of 
the best known practitioners. 

Mr. Ralston represented Agoncillo, the envoy of Aguinal- 
do, during the month preceding the war in the Philippines. 
In 1902 he acted as agent for the United States in the case 
of the Pious Fund of the Californias, decided by the Tribunal 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and 
his report contains a thorough history of the transactions 
had in the case at the time. In 1903 he was named by the 
President as umpire of the Italian-Venezuelan Mixed Claims 
Commission, which sat at Caracas, and in connection with 
his work there, the Government has published a volume under 
his editorship, entitled “Venezuelan Arbitrations of 1903,” 
which contains an elaborate report of the proceedings of all 
of the ten commissions sitting at the same time in Caracas. 

Mr. Ralston is the senior member of the law firm of 
Ralston & Siddons, of Washington, D. C. 
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After a three years’ delay, The Hague Court was for the 
first time called into play by the submission to it of the dis- 
putes between the United States and Mexico relating to the 
Pious Fund of the Californias. Briefly, it may be stated that, 
after the cession of Upper California to the United States, 
the Roman Catholic bishops of California claimed a share 
of the interest upon the Pious Fund, its foundation consisting 
of properties belonging to a church charity, which had been 
taken by Mexico prior to the cession, and upon which she 
pledged herself to pay 6 per cent interest per annum. Before 
the Mexican and American Mixed Commission of 1869, the 
bishops of California set up their claim and were awarded 
twenty-one years’ interest upon the estimated value of one- 
half the fund. For the instalments believed to have accrued 
from that time until 1902, the United States presented its 
demand, which was referred to a tribunal of The Hague Court 
for decision. America largely rested her contentions upon 
the doctrine of res judicata, while Mexico denied her obliga- 
tion under this doctrine to pay anything, and maintained the 
insufficient foundation of the claim, in fact and in law. The 
Hague Court decided in favor of the United States, upon 
the theory of res judicata, declining, therefore, to consider 
the other questions urged by Mexico, and pronouncing a great 
judgment supporting the sanctity of arbitral awards. Sup- 
pose, however, that the situation had been such that The 
Hague tribunal had been required to examine into the origin 
of the claim, would its judgment have been similar? As 
Americans, familiar with the absolute separation of church 
and State, regarding, as we do, the church as a corporation 
capable of receiving and being deprived of property, and 
when so deprived, entitled to payment therefor precisely as 
an individual, we may feel that the original contentions of 
the United States as presented to the commission of 1869 
should have been sustained; but would Europeans, accus- 
tomed to regarding the church as a branch of the state, and 
to considering that property taken from the church by the 
state was simply translated, as it were, from one branch of 
government to the other, have arrived at the same conclus‘on? 
This question is at least open to grave doubt. 

Passing now to another possible question which might 
in some phase go to The Hague for settlement, let us con- 
sider the responsibility of a state for the acts of unsuccessful 
revolutionists. This was presented before the larger num- 
ber of the umpires and commissioners lately sitting at 
Caracas. The Venezuelans and the three American umpires 
with the American commissioner held uniformly that a 
state could not be regarded as responsible for the acts of 
revolutionists of this description, save such responsibility 
were imposed by express treaty terms. The continental um- 
pires and commissioners were disposed to hold Venezuela 
liable, one umpire going so far as to condemn her to pay bonds 
issued by a revolution engaged in an abortive attempt to 
destroy the parent state. While the Americans considered 
that Venezuela, fully admitted to the family of nations, was 
internationally upon the same footing as the United States 
or the best established European governments, the Europeans 
held that because of her frequent revolutions a rule should 
be applied to Venezuela which would not be effective when 
invoked against more powerful and longer established govern- 
ments. Let us, then, suppose a conflict involving this princi- 
ple to arise between a South American republic and a Euro- 
pean nation. Might not one or the other party to the dispute 
hesitate to have it referred to a court a considerable majority 
of whose members would presumably be predisposed against 
the view it would be inclined to regard as the correct one? 

The observations are submitted as indicative in some 
degree of a possible reason why The Hague Court has not 
been resorted to in larger measure. May not any nation be 
excused for hesitating to place itself under the jurisdiction 
of a court composed of nationalities whose disposition for 
any of the reasons above indicated, and possibly for others 








growing out of the education, environment and mental ten- 
dencies of a great majority of its members, might be regarded 
as adverse to it or its institutions? 

But with the tremendous tendency among modern nations, 
fostered by freedom and celerity of travel and otherwise, and 
consequent liberal exchange of thought, toward uniformity 
of view in international questions, should these considerations 
be given great weight? Because, even particular national 
ideas seem antagonized by those of a majority of the other, 
nations, should one hesitate to have them tested in an inter- 
national forum of some description, lest an adverse judgment 
should result? National views of international law are not 
immutable, even American Secretaries of State under the 
pressure of different circumstances having advocated differing 
views of the law of nations, while with the efflux of time the 
more permanent policy of nations has undergone a reversal, 
as, for instance, giving a minor illustration—shown by the 
changed attitude of England upon questions of naturalization. 
Furthermore, it is only through a comparison of ideas that 
just conclusions may be reached. Again, it is a positive gain 
to civilization to have a question submitted to The Hague 
Court, even though one party or the other may feel assured 
that such submission will be attended by want of success. 

Repeated references to The Hague Court and other like 
tribunals will serve to render fixed and certain the now some- 
what nebulous science known as international law. At 
present nations clash upon their varying views of the duties 
of States, towards each other, and even resort to arms to 
sustain their positions. When the law has, therefore, itself 
become fixed and its limitations and boundaries defined in 
the most authoritative manner through frequent resort to 
The Hague Court, we may expect international disputes to 
lessen in number and in severity, and nations finally learn 
that even in so-called questions of national honor they are 
not themselves the proper judges. 

In discussing The Hague Court, one must not lose sight 
of the essential fact that the very existence of a court has 
an important effect upon the relations of nations. Neutral 
powers may always remind those whose passions are rising 
that the court is open, while nations disposed to resort to 
war are commencing to feel that a case justifying appeal to 
arms before an attempt to obtain a judicial settlement must 
be very strong, and, even if cannon are made the arbiters 
the moral sense of mankind must be satisfied and want of re- 
sort to The Hague excused, something rapidly growing im- 
possible. 

I have so far spoken of the effects in an international 
sense of a formation, growth and strength of The Hague tri- 
bunal, but its internal effects should not be overlooked. Ex- 
ternal war means internal taxation, and whatever contributes 
to increase the severity and extend the scope of taxation is 
likely as an ultimate result to create internal disturbance. 
He was a wise writer who observed that the great battles of 
liberty were fought upon the question of taxation, and, bor- 
rowing from the novelist expression of his idea as found in 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” the hero of the defense of 
the city, a hosier, was brought before the commander of a 
governmental force, we are told that on being questioned 
as to the reason for his action, he stutteringly said: “Tuta- 
tuta, too much taxes.” 

We are informed that the national government of a 
nation as enlightened and developed as the United States 
expends much the larger share of its income in meeting the 
expenses incident to past, and in preparing for future wars, 
instead of contributing this portion of its yearly receipts to 
the increase of the prosperity and happiness of its citizens. 
While this and corresponding burdens in other Siates may 
be borne, for a time, at any rate, by nations wealthy as our 
own, it is gravely evident that the weight of war must create 
sooner or later and in larger or smaller areas internal revolt. 
In a reflex manner, therefore, wi)] The Hague Court diminish 
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in time internal burdens and tonsequently internecine diffi- 
culties. 

More than three centuries ago, Pascal said: “When it is 
a question of judging if one should make war and kill so 
many men, condemn to death so many Spaniards, a single 
man is the judge and he interested, there ought to be an 
indifferent third.” 





We have now after the passage of centuries supplied 


that indifferent third. In every manner we should seek to 
increase the powers and extend the functions of this dis- 
interested tribunal. Even if we believe such tribunal for 
reasons of education and environment to which I have before 
alluded, to be prejudiced against us, is it not better to submit 
to its judgment and thereby strengthen its power, than to 
engage in a quarrel, as to the merits of which the judgment 
of impartial history may after all be contrary to our ideas? 





The Laws of Descent and Inheritance---Ancient and 
Modern. 


A Comparison of the Code of Hammurabi (Babylon, 2250 B C ) With the Present Law of Illinois 


(Courtesy of the Equitable Trust Company, Chicago, III.) 


Wendell Phillips, in his famous lecture entitled “Lost 


Arts,” was wont to assert that no artisan of to-day can so 


temper a piece of steel that it will equal the wonderful effi ciency of the ancient “Damascus Blades,” and that no modern 


inventor surpasses the wizards of the past. 

In the field of jurisprudence, as well as in the arts, a 
and instructive; for the problems of morals and of justice 
subjects of legislation more than four thousand years ago. 

This conserving impulse belongs to no single race. Every 
the weak against the strong. 

The Laws of Descent and Inheritance, finding expression 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon (about 2250 B. C.). 

The so-called Mosaic Code, which may have been derived 
origin, shows striking resemblance to the Babylonian. 

The close relationship existing between the Mosaic Code 


comparison of ancient and modern thought is both interesting 
which to-day challenge the attention of our law-makers, were 


civilization has sought to define property rights and to protect 
in legal decisions from pre-semitic times, were codified by 


from the Babylonian Code or may have had an independent 





Illinois, of similar import. 


Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


Note.—The references be- 
low are to the Code of Ham- 
murabi, a transliteration and 
a translation edited by Robert 
Francis Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Edition of 
1904. 


Section 150. 

If a man give to his wife 
field, garden, house or goods, 
and he deliver to her a sealed 
deed, after (the death of) her 
husband, her children cannot 
make claim against her. The 
mother after her (death) may 
will to her child whom she 
loves, but to a brother she 
may not. 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 
Note.—The references be- 

low, unless otherwise indi- 

cated, are to Hurd’s Revised 

Statutes, Edition of 1903. 
The provisions of the an- 

cient and some modern laws 
relating to dowry, have no 
precise parallel in the laws of 
Illinois. So far as any similar 
laws obtain here, they are 
those relating to the wife’s 
separate property generally, 
without regard to the sources 
from which the same may 
have been derived. 


Chapter 68 (Husband and 
Wife) Sec. 9. A married wo- 
man may own, in her own 
right, real and personal prop- 
erty obtained by descent, gift 
or purchase, and manage, sell 
and convey the same to the 
extent and in the same man- 
ner that the husband can 
property belonging to him: 

Provided, that where hus- 
band and wife shall be living 
together, no transfer or con- 





and the laws of today is well known. 
There are here presented extracts from the Code of Hammurabi, together with sundry provisions of the statutes of 


Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


Section 163. 


If a man take a wife and 
she do not present him with 
children and that woman die; 
if his father-in-law return to 
him the marriage settlement 
which that man brought to 
the house of his father-in-law, 
her husband may not lay 
claim to the dowry of that 
woman. Her dowry belongs 
to the house of her father. 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 

veyance of goods and chattels 
between such husband and 
wife shall be valid as against 
the rights and interests of any 
third person, unless such 
transfer or conveyance be in 
writing, and be acknowledged 
and recorded in the same 
manner as chattel mortgages 
are required to be acknowl- 
edged and recorded by the 
laws of this State, in cases 
where the possession of the 
property is to remain with 
the mortgagor. 


Chap. 39 (Descent) Sec. 1. 
Estates, both real and per- 
sonal, of resident and non- 
resident proprietors in this 
State dying intestate, or 
whose estates or any part 
thereof shall be deemed and 
taken as intestate estate, aft- 
er all just debts and claims 
against such estates are fully 
paid, shall descend to and be 
entrusted in manner follow- 
ing, to-wit: 
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Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


Section 162. 

If a man take a wife and 
she bear him children and 
that woman die, her father 
may not lay claim to her 
dowry. Her dowry belongs 
to her children. 


Section 165. 

If a man present field, gar- 
den or house to his favorite 
son and write for him a seal- 
ed deed; after the father dies, 
when the brothers divide, he 
shall take the present which 
the father give him and over 
and above they shall divide 
the goods of the father's 
house equally. 


Section 166, 

It a man take wives for his 
sons and do not take a wife 
for his youngest son, after 
the father dies, when the 
brothers divide, they shall 
give from the goods of the 
father’s house to their young- 
est brother, who has not 
taken a wife, money for a 
marriage settlement in addi- 
tion to his portion and they 
shall enable him to take a 
wife, 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


Second. When there is no 
child of the intestate, nor de- 
scendant of such child, and 
no widow or surviving hus- 
band, then to the parents, 
brothers and sisters of the de- 
ceased and their descendants, 
in equal parts among them, 
allowing to each of the par- 
ents, if living, a child’s part, 
or to the survivor of them, 
if one be dead, a double por- 
tion. 


Chap. 41 (Dower) Sec. 1. 
The surviving husband or 
wife shall be endowed of the 
third part of all the lands 
whereof the deceased hus- 
band or wife was seized of 
an estate in inheritance, at 
any time during the marriage, 
unless the same shall have 
been relinquished in legal 
form. 


Chap. 39 (Descent) Sec. 4. 
Any real or personal estate 
given by an intestate in his 
lifetime as an advancement 
to any child or lineal descend- 
ant, shall be considered as 
part of the intestate’s estate, 
so far as it regards the di- 
visions and distribution there- 
of among his issue, and shall 
be taken by such child or 
other descendant towards his 
share of the intestate’s es- 
tate; but he shall noz be re- 
quired to refund any part 
thereof, although it exceeds 
his share, 

Sec. 7. No gift or grant 
shall be deemed to have been 
made in advancement unless 
so expressed in writing or 
charged in writing, by the in- 
testate, as an advancement, 
or acknowledged in writing 
by the child or other descend- 
ant 








Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


Section 167. 

If a man take a wife and 
she bear him children, and 
that woman die, and after her 
(death) he take another wife 
and she bear him children 
and later the father die, the 
children of the mothers shall 
not divide (the estate), they 
shall receive the dowries of 
their respective mothers and 
they shall divide equally the 
goods of the house of the 
father. 


Section 168. 

If a man set his face to dis- 
inherit his son and say to the 
judges: “I will disinherit my 
son,” the judges shall inquire 
into his antecedents, and if 
the son have not committed a 
crime sufficiently grave to cut 
him off from sonship, the fa- 
ther may not cut off his son 
from sonship. 


Section 169, 

If he have committed a 
crime against his father suffi- 
ciently grave to cut him off 
from sonship, they shall con- 
done his first (offense). If he 
commit a grave crime a sec- 
ond time, the father may cut 
off his son from sonship. 


Section 170. 

If a man’s wife bear him 
children and his maid servant 
bear him children, and the 
father during his lifetime say 
to the children which tae 
maid servant bore him: “My 
children,” and reckon them 
with the children of his wife, 
after the father dies the chil- 
dren of the wife and the chil- 
dren of the maid servant shall 
divide the goods of the fa- 
ther’s house equally. The 
child of the wife shall have 
the right of choice at the di- 
vision. 


Section 171. 
But if the father during his 
lifetime have not said to the 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


Chap. 39 (Descent) Sec. 1. 
Fifth. In no case shall there 
be any distinction between 
the kindred of the whole and 
the half blood. 

In Oglesby Coal Co. v. Pas- 
co et al, 79 Ill. 164, it was 
held that the above distinc- 
tion igs not confined in its ap- 
plication to cases where the 
ancestor from whom the es- 
tate is derived leaves children 
by different mothers. The 
children of the same mothers, 
but who have different fa- 
thers, are no less brothers 
and sisters of the half blood 
than are the children of a 
common father, but who have 
different mothers, and all are 
equally within the operation 
of the statute. 


There is no provision of the 
Illinois statute covering this 
point. The syllabus of Burt 
v. Quisenberry et al, 132 Ill. 
385, is as follows: 

“There is no rule of law re- 
quiring a parent to distribute 
his property among his chil- 
dren equally or upon any rata- 
ble basis of relative merit. He 
may prefer one and cut off 
another, with or without a 
reason, or he may cut off all 
his children and give his prop- 
erty to a stranger.” 


Chap. 39 (Descent) Sec. 2. 
An illegitimate child shall be 
heir of its mother and any 
maternal ancestor, and of any 
person from whom its mother 
might have inherited, if liv- 
ing, and the lawful issue of 
an illegitimate person shall 
represent such person, and 
take, by descent, any estate 
which the parent would have 
taken, if living. 

Sec. 3. An illegitimate 
child, whose parents have in- 
termarried, and whose father 
has acknowledged him or her 
as his child, shall be consid- 
ered legitimate. 


Chap. 52 (Exemptions) Sec. 
1. Every householder having 
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Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


children which the maid se1- 
vant bore him: “My _ chil- 
dren,” after the father dies, 
the children of the maid ser- 
vant shall not share in the 
goods of the father’s house 
with the children of the wife. 
The maid servant and her 
children shall be given their 
freedom. The children of the 
wife may not lay claim to the 
children of the maid servant 
for service. The wife shall 
receive her dowry and the 
gift which her husband gave 
and deeded to her on a tablet, 
and she may dwell in the 
house of her husband and en- 
joy (the property) as long as 
she lives. She cannot sell it, 
however, for after her 
(death) it belongs to her chil- 
dren. 


Section 172, 

If her husband have not 
given her a gift, they shall 
make good her dowry and she 
shall receive from the goods 
of her husband’s house a por- 
tion corresponding to that of 
a son. If her children scheme 
to drive her out of the house, 
the judges shal] inquire into 
her antecedents and if the 
children be in the wrong, she 
shall not go out from her hus. 
band’s house. If the woman 
set her face to go out, she 
shall leave to her children 
the gift which her husband 
gave her; she shall receive 
the dowry of her father’s 
house, and the husband of her 
choice may take her. 


Section 173. 

If that woman bear children 
to her later husband into 
whose house she has entered 
and later on that woman die, 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Iilinois. 


a family, shall be entitled to 
an estate of homestead to the 
extent and value of $1,000, in 
the farm or lot of land and 
buildings thereon, owned or 
rightly possessed, by lease or 
otherwise, and occupied by 
him or her as a residence; 
and such homestead, and all 
right and title therein, shall 
be exempt from attachment, 
judgment, levy or execution, 
sale for the payment of his 
debts, or other purposes, and 
from the laws of conveyance, 
descent and devise, except as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Such exemption 
shall continue after the death 
of such householder, for the 
benefit of the husband or wife 
surviving, so long as he or 
she continues to occupy such 
homestead, and of the chil- 
dren until the youngest child 
becomes 21 years of age; and 
in case the husband or wife 
shall desert his or her family, 
the exemption shall continue 
in favor of the one occupying 
the premises as a residence. 


Chap. 39 (Descent) Sec. 1. 
First. Estates both real and 
personal, of residents and 
non-resident proprietors in 
this State, dying intestate, or 














Laws of Inheritance from the Corresponding Provisions in 


Code of Hammurabi. 


the former and the later ché¢1- 
dren shall divide her dowry. 
Section 174, 

If she do not bear children 
to her later husband, the chil- 
dren of her first husband 
shall receive her dowry. 


Section 175. 

If either a slave of the 
palace or a slave of a free- 
man take the daughter of a 
man (gentleman) and she 
bear children, the owner of 
the slave may not lay claim 
to the children of the daugh- 
ter of the man for service. 


Section 176. 

And if the slave of the 
palace or a slave of a free- 
man take the daughter of a 
man (gentleman); and if, 
when he takes her, she enter 
into the house of the slave of 
the palace or the slave of the 
freeman with the dowry of 
her father’s house; if from 
the time that they join hands, 
they build a house and ac- 
quire property; and if later 
on the slave of the palace or 
the slave of the freeman die, 
the daughter of the man shall 
receive her dowry, and they 
shall divide into two parts 
whatever her husband and 
she had acquired from the 
time they had joined hands; 
the owner of the slave shall 
receive one-half and_ the 
daughter of the man shall re- 
ceive one-half for her chil- 
dren. 


The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


whose estates or any part 
thereof, shall be deemed and 
taken as intestate estate, aft- 
er all just debts and claims 
against such estates are fully 
paid, shall descend to and be 
distributed in manner follow- 
ing, to-wit: 

First. To his or he. chil- 
dren and their descendants in 
equal parts; the descendants 
of the deceased child or 
grandchild taking the share 
of their deceased parents in 
equal parts among them. 

















Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


Section 176A. 

If the daughter of the man 
have no dowry they shall di- 
vide into two parts whatever 
her husband and she had ac 
quired from the time they 
joined hands. The owner of 
the slave shall receive one- 
half and the daughter of the 
man shall receive one-half for 
her children. 


Section 177. 

If a widow, whose children 
are minors, set her face to 
enter another house, she can- 
not do so without the consent 
of the judges. When she en- 
ters another house, the judges 
shall inquire into the estate 
of her former husband and 
they shall intrust the estate 
of her former husband to the 
later husband and that wo- 
man, and they shall deliver to 
them a tablet (to sign). They 
shall administer the estate 
and rear the minors. They 
may not sell the household 
goods. He who purchases 
household goods belonging to 
the sons of a widow shall for- 
feit his money. The goods 
shall revert to their owner. 


Section 178. 

If (there be) a priestess or 
a devotee to whom her father 
has given a dowry and writ- 
ten a deed of gift; if in the 
deed which he has written for 
her, he have not written “aft- 
er her (death) she may give 
to whomsoever she may 
please,” and if he have not 
granted her full discretion; 
after her father dies her 
brothers shall take her field 
and garden and they shall 
give her grain, oil and wool 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


Chap. 64 (Guardian and 
Ward) Sec. 4. The guardian 
of a minor shall have, under 
the direction of the court, the 
custody, nurture and tuition 
of his ward, and the care and 
management of his estate; 
but the parents of the minor, 
if living, and in case of the 
death of either of the parents, 
the surviving parent, if they 
be respectively competent to 
transact their own business, 
and fit persons, shall be en- 
titled to the custody of the 
person of the minor and the 
direction of his education. 

Sec. 5. The father, being of 
sound mind and memory, of a 
child likely to be born, or of 
any living child, being a 
minor and unmarried, may, 
by his last will, dispose of 
the custody and tuition of 
such child, to continue dur- 
ing its minority, or for a less 
time; provided, no such will 
shall take effect to deprive 
the mother during her life, of 
the custody and tuition of the 
child, without her consent, if 
she be a fit and competent 
person to have such custody 
and tuition. The mother, be- 
ing of sound mind and mem- 
ory, and being sole, or surviv: 
ing the father of her child, 
may in like manner, dispose 
of the custody and tuition of 
such child. 
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Laws of Inheritance from the 
Code of Hammurabi. 


according to the value of her 
share and they shall make 
her content. If her brothers 


do not give her grain, oil and 
wool according to the value of 
her share and they do not 
make her content, she may 
give her field and garden to 
any tenant she may please 
and her tenant shall maintain 
her. She shall enjoy the 
field, garden or anything else 
which her father gave her as 
long as she lives. She may 
not sell it, nor transfer it. 
Her heritage belongs to her 
brothers. 


Section 179. 

If (there be) a priestess o- 
a devotee to whom her father 
has given a dowry and writ- 
ten a deed of gift; if in the 
deed which he has written for 
her, he have written “after 
her (death) she may give to 
whomsoever she may please,” 
and he have granted her full 
discretion; after her father 
dies she may give it to whom- 
soever she may please after 
her (death). Her brothers 
may not lay claim against 
her. 


Section 180, 

If a father do not give a 
dowry to his daughter, a bride 
or a devotee, after her father 
dies she shall receive as her 
share in the goods of her fa- 
ther’s house the portion of a 
son, and she shall enjoy it as 
long as she lives. After her 
(death) it belongs to her 
brothers. 


Section 190. 

If a man do not reckon 
among his sons the young 
child whom he has taken for 
a son and reared, that adopt- 
ed son may return to his fa- 
ther’s house. 

Section 191. 

If a man, who has taken a 
young child as a son and 
reared him, establish his own 
house and acquire children, 
and set his face to cut off the 
adopted son, that son shall 
not go his way. The father 
who reared him shall give to 
him of his goods one-third 
the portion of a son and he 
shall go. He shall not give 
to him of field, garden or 
house. 


Corresponding Provisions in 
The Statutes and Laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


Chap. 4 (Adoption) Sec. 5. 
A child so adopted shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of 
inheritance by such child, and 
his descendants and husband 
or wife, and other legal con- 
sequences and incidents of 
the natural relation of parents 
and children, the child of the 
parents by adoption, the same 
as if he had been born to 
them in lawful wedlock, ex- 
cept that he shall not be cap- 
able of taking property ex- 
pressly limited to the body or 
bodies of the parents by adop- 
tion, nor property from the 
lineal or collateral kindred of 
such parents by right of rep- 
resentation. 
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The Constitutional Powers of the President. 


By Charles A. Gardiner. 


(Address Delivered Before the New York State Bar Association.) 


Another presidential election has passed into history. It 
has many issues, but one only of supreme importance. That 
was the constitutional powers of the President. “The tyranny 
of the Legislature,” said Jefferson a century ago, “is the 
most formidable dread at present and will be for many years. 
That of the executive will come in its turn; but it will be ata 
remote period.” Is Jefferson’s prophecy now being fulfilled? 
Is this the age of executive usurpation? The campaign drove 
home these thoughts to the consciousness of the-people an4d 
made them at least more alert to their rights, more jealous 
of their prerogatives, and more solicitous than ever before to 
know what sovereignties belong to themselves and what to 
the President of the United States. 

It is a truism that all sovereignty originates with the 
people. But from the beginning the people never personally 
exercised it. They have always exercised it through a gov- 
ernment. “A government,” said Judge Sharswood, “is a 
mere agency established by the people for the exercise of 
those powers which reside in them.” And “in constituting a 
government,” said the Supreme Court, “the body politic dis- 
tributes its power as it pleases, and in the quantity it pleases, 
and imposes what checks it pleases upon its functionaries. 
The natural distribution is into legislative, executive and 
judicial.” (7 Pet., 546.) 

Following that “natural distribution” the people created 
Congress, the President, and the judiciary, distributed to them 
certain sovereignties, and constituted them the government. 
The function of my address is to determine what particular 
sovereignties they delegated to the President. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

. I. The Evolution of the President. Logically, before dis- 
cussing his sovereignties, we should form some conception of 
the President himself. What, then, is the President? He 
stands unique in history. No such political creation ever 
existed before, none similar exists to-day. To ascertain his 
personality, as well as sovereignties, there is only one source 
of information, the Constitution itself. That fact, said the 
Supreme Court, is “settled” beyond dispute. (195 U. S., 140.) 
But the Constitution is not a Sibylline book; no Delphic mys- 
tery or Cimmerian darkness shrouds its pages. They are 
subject to established canons of interpretation, the most im- 
portant of which is that in construing them we can ascertain 
both the intention of that “assembly of demigods,” as Jef- 
ferson called those who framed the Constitution, and the 1n- 
tention of the people who adopted it. To do that we can 
resort to “all the lights and aids of contemporary history,” 
said Mr. Justice Story (16 Pet., 610); and our right to do so 
is as perfect, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Field, as it is “to 


look into the dictionary for the meaning of words.” (116 U. 
S., 654.) 


EXECUTIVE WEAKNESS OF CONFEDERATION. 

Looking, then, into “contemporary history,” three facts 
are apparent: The one great purpose of the Constitution was 
to remedy the defects Of the confederation; the one great 
defect of the confederation was executive weakness; and the 
notorious instances of executive weakness were inability to 
collect taxes and to regulate port duties and interstate com- 
merce. “Whatever we may think of it now,” said Webster, 
“the Constitution had its immediate origin in the conviction 





of the necessity for uniformity or identity in commercial regu- 
lations. The whole history of the country, of every year and 
every month from the War of the Revolution to 1789, proves 
this.” As to executive weakness, Jefferson explained: “The 
fundamental defect of the confederation was that Congress 
was not authorized to act immediately on the people by its 
own officers. Their power was only requisitory.” In short, 
the confederate government had no executive power what- 
ever. Hence the imperative necessity of creating a govern- 
ment that could do what the confederate government nevor 
did—collect taxes and regulate commerce; and of creating 
what the confederate government never had, an executive 
and magisterial head, powerful enough to execute the will 
of the sovereign people. Such an officer the Constitutional 
Convention created and called him President. 


PRESIDENT A CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 


The title has no etymological significance. It discloses 
nothing of the nature of the President. But, despite its in- 
exact nomenclature, what the convention actually did estab- 
lish as a remedy for executive weakness was a chief magis- 
trate and not merely a chief executive or presiding officer. 

This appears first from the creation of the nation itself. 
A nation without a head, or personal sovereign, would be a 
mere Utopia, a body politic without the attributes of per- 
sonal sovereignty, lacking the very powers necessary to 
create a powerful and dominating commonwealth. 

This appears next from the President’s co-ordinate mem- 
bership in the national government. Were he merely an 
agent to execute the will of Congress, as Calhoun argued, or 
a bailiff to execute the decrees of court, as Taney reasoned, 
he would not be an independent department of the government. 

This appears further from the predominant demand for a 
“strong government.” Force was the cry of the convention, 
as want of it had wrecked the confederation. “Was there 
ever a constitution in which authority, if vested, must not 
be executed by force, if resisted?” asked Madison. “What is 
the meaning of government? An institution to make people 
do their duty.” (3 Ell. Deb., 414.) But how can you have 
force or domination without the personal faculties of a chief 
magistrate? Without the magisterial function, a government 
may legislate and adjudicate, but it cannot enforce. Such a 
government may exist in theory, a government resting entire- 
ly upon the voluntary “consent of the governed”—as was the 
confederation, and the Constitution also, in the estimation of 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis. But such a government is an 
important farce in practice, as the convention well knew, and 
as it guarded against by creating a chief magistrate. 


PRESIDENT MODELED AFTER KING. 

The President, as chief magistrate, was avowedly modeled 
after the State Governors and the English King. “The es- 
tablishment of a federal chief magistrate,” says Bryce, was 
“the obvious course. Assuming that there was to be such a 
magistrate, the statesmen of the convention * * * made 
an enlarged copy of the State Governor, or to put the same 
thing differently, a reduced and improved copy of the English 
King.” (1 Am. Com., 36.) The decisions of our courts show 
this evolution. “The power of the King has been divided,” 
said the Court of Appeals, “a portion delegated to Parliament 
and another portion to the judiciary—but, except as dele- 
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gated to the legislative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment, his common law powers remain unchanged, and in our 
government have been transmitted to the executive.” (156 
N. Y., 144.) And in the Munn case Chief Justice Waite shows 
that the federal government is derived chiefly from the 
English, through our colonial and State governments (94 U. 
S., 124), Congress succeeding to Parliament, the federal 
courts to the English courts, and the President taking the 
jus coronoe of the King. If the prerogatives of the Norman 
and Plantagenet rulers be analyzed into hereditary, royal, 
executive and magisterial powers, the President may be said 
to retain all the executive and magisterial functions, dis- 
carding those only that are royal and hereditary. Such is the 


President as outlined “in contemporary history.” (16 Pet., 
610.) 
PRESIDENT A CORPORATION SOLE. 
The President, moreover, is a corporation sole. Such a 


corporation “consists of a single person, who is made a body 
corporate and politic in order to give him some legal capaci- 
ties and advantages, and especially that of perpetuity, which 
as a natural person he cannot have.” (19 N. Y., 39). It may 
be created by express enactment or by implication. (23 
Wend., 176.) 

The Constitution does not make the President a corpora- 
tion sole in express terms any more than any specific statute 
so creates the King of England; but the perpetuity of the 
office and the devolution of attributes and powers upon the 
President necessarily make him as much a corporation sole 
as, according to Blackstone, is the English sovereign. (1 
Bl. Com., 469.) 


The supreme advantage to the President of being a cor- 
poration is that he can exercise all his functions as though 
he were a natural person, and yet enjoy all the advantages of 
being a body corporate—perpetuity, attributes and powers. 
“A political corporation,” said the court, “is not a capacity, 
but a political person in which many capacities reside. it 
is a political person, capable like a natural person of enjoying 
a variety of franchises. It is something to which many at- 
tributes belong, but it is something distinct from those at- 
tributes.” (23 Wend., 173.) 

Such is the President—an unique political character, a 
corporation sole, more than an executive, different from a 
king, an elective chief magistrate invested with many sover- 
eignties of the English King and possessing many more ex- 
pressly delegated by the people. 


ATTRIBUTES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


II. The attributes of the President. The sovereignties 
delegated to the President consist of attributes and powers. 
Attributes are passive sovereignties, and powers active. 

First of his attributes may be mentioned the personality 
of the President. The natural person and the official person 
of the President are distinct, though pro tempore they are 
identical in act and being. Theodore Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are different persons. The natural president 
takes office with each new incumbent and departs when his 
particular term expires; but the official President is a corpora- 
tion sole, immortal, and continues uninterruptedly so long 
as the government endures. This is the chief invention of 
the Constitution; a personal magistrate for a republic, the 
consolidation in a corporation sole of the corporate with the 
natural person, the conversion of an abstract sovereignty into 
a concrete sovereign. It was the lack of a personal magistrate 
that wrecked the confederation. It was the investiture of 
the President with the attributes of personal sovereignty more 
than any other act of the convention that has made us a 
powerful and majestic nationality. 

MAJESTY OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Majesty is another attribute. It inheres in every sover- 

eign, be he Czar or President. It is a supreme function of 
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every ruler to personify the majesty of the state. Majesty 
is what constitutes the dignity and greatness of a nation, as 


distinguished from its power. Imperium majestasque populi 
Romani were the two elements that constituted Roman sover- 
eignty. 


No President was more imbued with this idea than Wask.- 
ington. He called himself “The Supreme Magistrate,” and a 
committee of the Senate reported that it was proper to style 
the President, “His Highness, the President of the United 


States of America and Protector of the Liberties of tie 
Same.” 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Unity is a third attribute, “Sovereignty implies unity,” 
says Mulford; “this belongs to the necessary conception of the 
will from which sovereignty proceeds, and in the will alone 
in which there is the highest and essential unity, is the postu- 
late of sovereignty.” Out of this primary attribute spring 
many corollaries. -Unity of authority is one, unity or inde- 
pendence of action another, unity of initiative a third, and 
finally unity of responsibility. Being the sole holder and 
agent of the magisterial sovereignties the President alone is 
responsible for their proper execution. And he is responsible 
to his only superior, the people. The President can disregard 
the courts as did Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln; he can 
ignore laws of Congress as Presidents have repeatedly done, 
and the only remedy is impeachment. The President holds 
his office directly from the people. He executes it for them 
alone, is responsible to them alone, and impeachment, which 
is punishment for high crimes and misdemeanors against the 
sovereign, is, therefore, his logical and only punishment. The 
standing menace of impeachment and undivided responsibility 
to the people are, in my opinion, more effectual safeguards 
against executive usurpation than decrees of courts or man- 
dates of Congress. 

Without considering others, for they are innumerable, I 
maintain that the attributes of the President aggregate all the 
passive executive and magisterial sovereignties of the Ameri- 
ican people. In the Legal Tender cases Mr. Justice Bradley 
said the “Government” of the United States is “invested with 
all the attributes of sovereignty.” (12 Wall., 555.) The gov- 
ernment possessing thus the attributes of the people, and the 
executive and magisterial attributes of the government being 
invested in the President, it follows inevitably that the Presi- 
dent must possess the executive and magisterial attributes 
of the people and that the people retain no undelegated at- 
tributes, or passive sovereignties, under the Tenth Amend- 
ment or otherwise. 


PRESIDENT’S EXPRESS POWERS. 

Ill. Express Powers of the President. The powers of the 
President are his active sovereignties. Invested with his ar- 
tributes or passive sovereignties, he is invested also with 
powers to execute them. Whatever powers he possesses are 
either express or implied. He has no inherent powers, if by 
“inherent” is meant something different from the other two. 
“Inherent” occurs often in the decisions when “express” is 
plainly intended. Such must be the explanation of “inherent” 
in Mr. Justice Bradley’s well-known sentence: “It seems to 
be a self-evident proposition that it (the general government) 
is invested with all those inherent and implied powers whicn, 
at the time of adopting the Constitution, were generally con- 
sidered to belong to every government as such.” (12 Waill., 
555-6.) 

The government, he says, was invested with inherent 
powers. Invested by whom? By the people. Its source, then, 
was outside of the government. It inhered in the government 
only after investiture or grant; hence it must have been 
a “granted” or “express” power. Does not “inherent” more 
correctly designate the location than the character of a 
power? In fact, are not express and implied powers all in- 
herent in the government, the attributes, the presidential 
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office or the President himself? If express and implied powers 
did not “inhere,” would they not be mere platonic ideas? 
Hence I repeat there are no inherent powers of the President, 
but all are expressly granted or implied from express grants. 


OFFICE AND OATH, EXPRESS POWERS. 


1. And, first, the power ‘to execute the office of Presi- 
dent” is an express power. The Constitution creates the of- 
fice, then expressly provides that before the President shall 
enter “on the execution of his office’ he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath: “I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President.” 

This is no less an express power because it is a duty 
enforced by oath. An express constitutional obligation is 
equivalent to an express grant of power to discharge it. “The 
fundamental principle applicable to all cases of this sort,” said 
the Supreme Court, “is that where the duty is enjoined the 
ability to perform it is contemplated to exist on the part of 
the functionaries to whom it is intrusted.” (16 Pet., 615.) 

Observe, also, the extreme solicitude of the framers to 
secure this grant to the President. The legislative and 
judicial sovereignties are merely deposited in the legislative 
and judicial departments. No express authority is given to 
exercise them; whatever they have must be implied. But in 
case of the President the Constitution left nothing to impli- 
cation. 

Moreover, the President is the only officer expressly en- 
joined by a constitutional oath to execute his powers. Article 
VI. requires all Federal and State officers to swear allegi- 
ance; but the oath of the President is sui generis, at once 
a constitutional grant and a mandatory obligation. 

Here, then, is an express power, plain, comprehensive 
and unqualified in terms. The President is invested with an 
office and with the whole of it, and is compelled under oaiia 
to execute it and every part of it. Who hath fixed its bounds? 
Who hath said thus far and no farther? No one has de- 
termined its illimitable extent; no one can determine it so 
long as the republic endures. Whatever else inheres in the 
office, we have traced into it the executive and magisterial 
attributes of the people. And here we find that the President 
is expressly empowered to execute them, and moreover has 
sworn faithfully to do so. 


’ EXPRESS POWER TO EXECUTE CONSTITUTION. 


2. Next, the President swears to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution.” This is also an express power and 
mandatory duty. 

The subsequent injunction in the Constitution to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” adds nothing. The 
Constitution is a law, organic and fundamental, but still a 
law. In the felicitous words of Mr. Justice Paterson, it is 
drawn “by the mighty hand of the people” themselves, while 
a law is drawn by their representatives. That is the only dis- 
tinction; and when the President preserves, protects and 
defends the Constitution, he necessarily executes every law 
thereunder. 


EXECUTIVE POWERS ALL EXPRESS. 

3. The power to administer the executive sovereignties 
of the nation is also an express grant—“the executive power 
shall be vested in the President.” The executive power— 
complete, plenary, all the executive power—is given, without 
a word of qualification, amplification or explanation. 

No other department of the government has such plenary 
power to exercise its functions. All legislative power is not 
expressly delegated to Congress, only “all legislative powers 
herein granted.” Hence, power not “herein granted” is not 
granted at all to Congress. The grant to the judiciary is 
plenary; but there is no mandatory injunction to exercise it. 
The President, however, is not only expressly granted all 
executive sovereignties, but is compelled under oath to exe- 
cute each and every one of them. With the two limitations 





next to be considered, I believe every executive power of the 
80,000,000 sovereign citizens is now vested in the President, 
with absolute discretion to use it. 

4. Finally, two of the express grants are limitations on 
the President’s express powers—not on his attributes or pas- 
sive sovereignties. The Constitution confers express power 
to make treaties and to appoint foreign representatives, “by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” These, in 
my opinion, are the only specific limitations on the express 
powers of the President in the Constitution. Excepting these, 
the express powers of the President constitute an aggregate 
express grant of the executive and magisterial powers of the 
people. How, then, is it possible for the President to exceed 
his express constitutional authority? What Federal act can 
he perform that he may not claim is in execution of his office 
and its attributes, of the Constitution and the laws, or of his 
executive powers? 


PRESIDENT AND WAR AMENDMENTS. 

5. Possessing, then, such plenary express powers, I con- 
ceive there are vast domains of executive and magisterial au- 
thority undeveloped, even unexplored, and which afford il- 
limitable opportunities for expansion. Take, for instance, the 
war amendments. Slavery and involuntary servitude are 
abolished by the nation through the Thirteenth Amendment; 
white citizens get their citizenship from the States, but negro 
citizens from the nation through the Fourteenth; and States 
confer the right of suffrage on whites and blacks alike, but 
the guarantee to negroes to share in that franchise equaily 
with whites is conferred solely by the nation through the 
Fifteenth. It is thus peculiarly the function of the nation to 
protect negro citizens in all these privileges and immunities. 


PRESIDENT’S AUTOMATIC INITIATIVE. 

It seems to be assumed that Congress must pass force 
bills, reconstruction acts, penalizing statutes, and other laws 
before the President can do anything under these amend- 
ments. But why such an interpretation? The Constitution 
does not say so, nor is there any such decision of the courts. 
The assumption is fundamentally wrong. In exercising his 
powers, the President is sufficient unto himself; he needs no 
assistance or authorization from any one. Every power 
granted to him by the Constitution is self-executing in efficien- 
cy; he may execute it personally, or use all the means of the 
nation at his command. This automatic initiative of the 
President is the keystone of our political arch; without it he 
could do nothing, anywhere, without co-operation of Congress 
or the judiciary, or further authority from the people. “If 
the executive have not powers which will enable him to 
execute the functions of his own office the system is essen- 
tially defective,” said the Supreme Court. (6 Pet., 570.) 


PRESIDENT’S POWERS SELF-EXECUTING. 

Moreover, “when a constitution is compiete in itself,” 
says the court, “it needs no further legislation tc put it in 
force. It is self-executing so far as it is susceptible of execu- 
tion.” (179 U. S. 403.) Freedom was “completed” by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, citizenship by the Mourteerth and 
equal suffrage by the Fifteenth. All the positive enactments 
of these amendments, said Judge Cooley, are “self-executing.” 
(Con. Lim., p. 120.) They are, therefore, ready for execu- 
tion by the President without “further legislation (by Con- 
gress) to put them in force.” 


PRESIDENT CAN SUPPRESS PEONAGE. 


Congress is empowered to “enforce” the amendments by 
“appropriate legislation.” This power is permissive, not 
mandatory, nor is it even restrictive on the President. 

Hence, if the Sultan of Sulu maintains slavery and Con- 
gress enacts no “appropriate legislation” to suppress it, the 
President on his own initiative can peremptorily abolish it. 

If peonage exists in the South, the President, without 
awaiting “appropriate legislation” by Congress, but on his 
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own initiative, can execute the patent and unan:biguous pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

If Southern States abridge the privileges or immunities 
of Federal negro citizens, the President on his own initiative 
can and should prohibit such action, whether Congress legis- 
lates on the subject or not. 


PENALIZING STATUTES UNNECESSARY. 


If Southern States deny the right of suffrage to Federal 
negro citizens on the ground of race or color the President 
without waiting for penalizing statutes can and should use 
every means, civil, military, or both, to stop it. 

As I have more fully explained elsewhere, I am of opinion 
that the Fifteenth Amendment repeals Section 2 of the Four- 
teenth, and that any law penalizing the South by reducing 
its representatives and electors would be unconstitutional and 
void ad initio. But that merely emphasizes the necessity of 
executive action. If the evil exists, why await the Crum- 
packer or Sherman or Platt or any other bill? Why should 
not the President on his own initiative execute the explicit 
and unambiguous constitutional provisions? 

It is urged that such action might bring the President 
into conflict with sovereign States. The amendments contem- 
plate conflict, whether enforced solely by the President, or 
jointly by the President, Congress and the courts. But is 
that any reason why the President should refuse to execute 
a plain constitutional duty? Who stands justified toda.’ 
James Buchanan, who knew his duty but evaded it; or Lin- 
coln, who died fighting for the Constitution wgainst the se- 
ceding States? 

PRESIDENT’S POWER OVER STATES. 


The Constitution, as the supreme law of the land, operates 
alike on States and individuals. In executing it, sovereign 
States are entitled to no more consideration from the Presi- 
dent than sovereign individuals. South Carolina attempted 
to nullify Federal tariff laws, but Jackson threatened to hang 
Calhoun and every other traitorous nullifier—and South Caro 
lina’s nullification went down under the mailed hand of a 
patriotic and dominating President. If sovereign States are 
now nullifying, not Federal statutes, but the Federal Consti- 
tution, is the crime less heinous, or has the President less 
power than Jackson, or is his duty less mandatory? To pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution, to execute the war 
amendments, to administer all the executive powers, to exer- 
cise our international sovereignties—in short, to execute all 
his omnipotent functions, the people have given the President 
absolute control of an irresistible physical force—the army 
and navy of 80,000,000 people. His necessity to use it should 
be extreme and would be deplorable—but let us recognize the 
fact that he alone possesses the power, granted expressly by 
the people through the Constitution itself. 


PRESIDENT’S IMPLIED POWERS. 

IV. Implied Powers of the President. The President de- 
rives a vast category of implied powers from his express 
grants. “Implied powers,” said Judge Cooley, “are such as 
are necessary in order to carry into effect those expressly 
granted.” (Con. Lim., 194.) “There is not,” said the court, 
“in the whole of that admirable instrument (the Constitution) 
a@ grant of powers which does not draw after it others, not 
expressed but vital to their exercise; not substantive and 
independent, indeed, but auxiliary and subordinate.” (6 
Wheat., 226.) 

The point I emphasize is not that implied powers exist, 
but that they are derivative only—they are implied from the 
express grants; they are drawn after them, auxiliary and 
subordinate to them. Implied powers, in short, have their 
origin in the express sovereign grants, are a constituent pact 
of the express powers, and not something outside and diffe:- 
ent. “The doctrine universally applied,” said Mr. Justice 
Miller, “is that what is implied is as much a part of the 





instrument as what is expressed.” (110 U. S., 658.) In reali- 
ty, therefore, express and implied powers are one and the 
same. 

Another important principle is that implied powers need 
not be deduced from any one express grant of the President. 
They may be implied from several combined. They may be 
derived even from the plan and scope of the Constitution as a 
whole. “It is not indispensable to the existence of any 
power claimed for the federal government,” said the Supreme 
Court, “that it can be found specified in the words of the 
Constitution or clearly and directly traceable to some one of 
the specified powers. Its existence may be deduced fairly 
from more than one of the substantive powers expressly de 
fined, or from them all combined. It is allowable to group 
together any number of them and infer from them all that 
the power claimed has been conferred.” (12 Wall., 534.) 

Passing from their derivation to their use Ch. J. Marshall 
said an implied power “appertains to sovereignty, and may 
be exercised whenever the sovereign has a right to act, as 
incidental to his constitutional powers. It is a means for 
carrying into execution all sovereign powers.” (4 Wheat., 
418.) Hence the implied powers of the President are the 
“means for carrying into execution” his express sovereign 
grants. And such means, said the Supreme Court, are not 
those “absolutely and indispensably necessary, without which 
the powers granted must fail of execution; but they include 
all appropriate means which are conducive or adapted to the 
end to be accomplished.” (110 U. S., 440.) 


POWERS PLENARY AND EXCLUSIVE. 


Such are the powers of the President, express and im- 
plied. They are all plenary. The office and power to execute 
it are in unqualified language; the power to execute the Con- 
stitution is without limitation or restriction; the power to 
administer the executive sovereignties is complete; and the 
implied powers are co-extensive with the express grants. 
Hence all the President’s powers are unqualified, exclusive, 
plenary and unlimited. 


PRESIDENT’S DISCRETION ABSOLUTE. 

V. The discretion of the President is exclusive and abso: 
lute. The President’s powers are political. They are pro 
tanto the sovereign will of the people. Will implies judg- 
ment or discretion; free will, a free and absolute discretion. 
Political power which is the sovereign will necessarily car- 
ries a sovereign and absolute discretion. In its exercise, 
therefore, the President has plenary and absolute discretion 
and is responsible to no human power except a court of im- 
peachment. “By the Constitution of the United States,” said 
Ch. J. Marshall, “the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of which he is to use 
his own discretion, and is accountable only to his country 
in his political character and to his own conscience. . . . 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of the manner in which 
executive discretion may be used, still there exists, and can 
exist, no power to control that discretion.” (1 Cr., 166.) 

It follows as a corollary that no other department has 
any control over the President’s discretion. “It is essential,’ 
said Mr. Justice Miller, “that each (department) shall by 
the law of its creation be limited to the exercise of the 
powers appropriate to its own department and no other. 

The powers confided by the Constitution to one of 
these departments cannot be exercised by another.” (103 
U. S., 191.) “The executive power,” said the Supreme Court, 
“is vested in a President; and so far as his powers are de- 
rived from the Constitution, he is beyond the reach of any 
other department, except in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution through the impeaching powers.” (12 Pet., 610. 


SOLE EXECUTOR OF CONSTITUTION. 


Let us apply these principles to the powers of the Presi- 
dent: 
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1. Under the Constitution, the President is sole executor 
of his office. Congress has absolutely nothing to do with it. 
nor have the courts. Possessing sole power and being bourd 
by his oath to exercise it, the President must necessarily 
possess exclusive and absolute discretion in executing the en- 
tire presidential office. 

2. Nor is the President’s discretion limited in executing 
the Constitution. His power to execute it, we have seen, is 
plenary. It is also exclusive. The courts have no power to 
execute it. Nor has Congress. It was permissive authority 
to “enforce” the war amendments by “appropriate legisla- 
tion.” That defines the means of enforcement—by legislative 
enactment by enacting “appropriate” laws—not by execu- 
tive action. Whatever else Congress may do, it cannot en- 
¢croach upon the executive powers of the President. His 
power to execute the Constitution is exclusive. Hence also 
his discretion must be equally exclusive and absolute. 

How much of the Constitution the President can execute 
is a problem for practical statesmanship. Whatever is “com- 
plete in itself,” said the court, “is self-executing,” -“it executes 
itself,” “it needs no further legislation to put it in force.” (179 
U. S. 403.) The great substantive grants of the Constitution 
are “self-executing” and specifically I maintain are freedom 
secured by the Thirteenth Amendment, negro citizenship 
granted by the Fourteenth, and equality or suffrage guaran- 
teed by the Fifteenth—and the President can execute all 
these on his own initiative without interference from courts 
or Congress, and with exclusive and absolute discretion. 


DISCRETION TO EXECUTE LAWS ABSOLUTE. 

3. The discretion of the President in executing the laws 
of Congress is also absolute. The subject matter of a law 
is determined by Congress, and the President can neither add 
to nor detract from its substance. Congress may also regu- 
late all ministerial details even in the minutest particulars— 
but whatever is left for the President to execute, be the same 
more or less, he can execute with as absolute discretion as 
he executes his office or the Constitution. 


MAY IGNORE LAWS OF CONGRESS. 

Another consideration, however, must always govern the 
President. By the very law of his being he is subject, first, 
to the Constitution, and in executing statutes his discretion 
must be subordinate to the higher law of his being—the obliga- 
tion faithfully to execute his office and the Constitution. He 
must first decide whether or not a law should be executed 
at all, and in deciding that he may subordinate laws of Con- 
gress and decrees of courts to reasons of state. 

When in his judgment the highest good of the people 
forbids him to execute a law he may refuse to execute it, al- 
though Congress may direct him to do so. 


MAY DISREGARD DECREES OF COURTS. 

When his judgment pronounces a law constitutional, he 
may execute it, although the courts declare it unconstitution- 
al and forbid him to execute it; and he may refuse to execute 
a law that the courts declare constitutional and command him 
to execute. Such exercise of his discretion cannot be revised 
by any judicial or legislative proceeding (4 Wall., 498-9); 
the only remedy is impeachment. But so long as he acts 
“faithfully,” that is, to the best of his judgment, his discretion 
is final and conclusive. 

Many historic conflicts between Congress, the courts and 
the President illustrate these principles. Jackson’s contest 
with Congress over the bank, Johnson’s refusal to execute 
the reconstruction acts, Jefferson’s defiance of the court in 
the Burr case, Jackson’s disregard of Marshall’s Cherokee 
Indian decision, and Lincoln’s peremptory refusal to obey the 
mandate of Chief Justice Taney—these and many other his- 
toric instances show that if the President acts in good faith 
‘for what he deems the welfare of the people, his discretion 
‘is absolute and supreme. 





JEFFERSON’S DOCTRINE OF DISCRETION. 

The doctrine governing the whole subject is best sum- 
marized by Jefferson. “Each of the three departments,” he 
said, “has equally the right to decide for itself what is its 
duty under the Constitution, without any regard to what the 
others may have decided for themselves under a similar ques- 
tion.” (Works, X., 142.) That principle is as sound to-day 
as when announced. Any departure from it will work ruin to 
our institutions. While I believe there should be reciprocal 
confidence between the departments, yet I stand on Jefferson’. 
historic doctrine and claim for the President exclusive, un- 
qualified and absolute discretion to execute his office, the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States “without any 
regard to what others may have decided for themselves 
under a similar question.” 


PRESIDENT AND TENTH AMENDMENT. 

VI. The Tenth Amendment. It is urged that all executive 
powers have not been delegated to the President, that some 
remain in the people, and that their execution is prohibited by 
the Tenth Amendment. 

But there is nothing in the Tenth Amendment that for- 
bids the President to execute sovereignties reserved to the 
people, but only sovereignties reserved to the States. “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respecively or to the people.” It is contended that “or” is 
here a mere alias, as if the reservation read, “to the States 
respectively or to the people of the States.” But States and 
people of the States are synonymous (3 Dall., 94), hence such 
a contention would be tautological nonsense. The meaning 
is apparent—that the non-enumerated powers are reserved to 
the States, or to the people of the United States—“We, the 
people,” who ordained the Constitution. 

An important consideration also is that the amendment 
is silent only, not prohibitory. It does, indeed, forbid the 
national government from exercising State sovereignties “pro- 
hibited to the States’—for they are reserved to the States. 
It forbids the States from exercising the national sovereignties 
not delegated to the United States—for they are reserved to 
the nation. But there is nothing that forbids the States from 
exercising their own reserved powers or the nation fronr 
exercising its reserved powers; the Constitution is silent, not 
prohibitory. 

The people, we have seen, created the President. They 
endowed him with their executive and magisterial attributes. 
They expressly invested him with practically all their execu- 
tive and magisterial powers. The whole is equal to the sum 
of the parts. Hence such executive and magisterial sover- 
eignties, passive and active, must include those that may at 
any time have been reserved in the Tenth Amendment, and 


the President has express constitutional power to execute 
them. 


ERA OF EXECUTIVE EXPANSION. 

Such are the constitutional powers of the President. 
Their discussion on this occasion seems peculiarly appropri- 
ate. We have entered on a new era of political development. 
This is the age of executive expansion. Until the rebellion 
Congress ruled supreme, all things centred in it, and under 
its great leaders it gradually expanded until it assumed a 
disproportionate and dangerous ascendancy in the govern- 
ment. As Civil War settled down over the land it became 
apparent that both Congress and the courts stood arrayed 
against the people. Then out of their ranks came Abraham 
Lincoln. Like Pallas Athene of old, he stepped forth from 
the very head of sovereignty, crowned with independence, 
girded about with the Constitution, and armed with the ex- 
press command to preserve the Union. Lincoln was four long 
years executing that mandate, and over the graves of slavery 
and nullification and secession he founded a new republic 
whose spirit is nationality and whose dominating force is the 
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President of the United States. With all the impetus of the 
rebellion, those principles now for a generation have been 
permeating the body politic with an insistance as irresistible 
as the forces of nature. The failure to impeach Johnson, the 
reconstruction measures of Grant, Cleveland’s struggle for 
executive independence, and McKinley’s extra-territorial poli- 
cies, all immeasurably strengthened the office and expande 
its domestic and foreign powers. 


ROOSEVELT’S ELECTION A POPULAR INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


When President Roosevelt came before the people he was 
known throughout the land as the incarnation of nationality 
and executive expansion. For three years he had maintained 
a domestic rule as uncompromising as Cleveland’s, and a 
foreign policy more aggressive than McKinley’s. He stood 
on that record, and before the bar of the people unflinchingly 
maintained the constitutionality of every act of his administra- 
tion. The Democratic party met the issue squarely. Then 
followed an unprecedented campaign. The whole body politic 
made the constitutional powers of the President their su- 








preme issue—not academically, but as applied as representa- 
tive domestic and foreign problems, the Philippines, Panama, 
the Isthmian Canal, the pension order, the trusts. The ver- 
dict of the people was an overwhelming indorsement of the 
President. He had claimed practically all their executive and 
magisterial sovereignties and absolute discretion to exercise 
them, and 7,600,000 electors, representing 46,000,000 citizens, 
voted that he was right, and peremptorily commanded him to 
use them. 

That is my conception of the election of 1904. It was the 
most remarkable popular interpretation of the Constitutioa 
ever made in this republic, and every argument I have made 
shows it was right. Thus my ideal of the President coincides 
with the ideal of the people—a majestic, constitutional figure, 
uncontrolled by Congress, unrestrained by the courts, vested 
with plenary constitutional power and absolute constitutional 
diseretion—a sovereign over 80,000,000 people, and the ser- 
vant of 80,000,000 sovereigns, whose sole inspiring purpose is 
to serve his fellow citizens, guard their liberties, and make 
this nation the freest, most enlightened, most powerful sov- 
ereignty ever organized among men. 


How Far Are Labor Unions Liable for the Acts 


of Their 


Members. 


By Hon, M. L, Temple. 


(Address Delivered Before the 


In the brief time allotted for this subject, it will be im- 
possible to discuss the many phases which the title suggests. 

I do not design to present a brief of the many authorities 
bearing upon the subject, for any person desiring to examine 
them may find them perfectly grouped and systematically ar- 
ranged in the Lawyer’s Reports Annotated, the Century Digest 
and other like modern compilations. 

The law relating to conspiracies and combinations has 
become one of the utmost importance in this time of concen- 
trated effort and energy. 

The liabilities of such combinations may be two-fold, civil 
or criminal; or, more strictly speaking, the liability of the 
individuals composing the combination may be civil or crimi- 
nal, while the liability of the combination itself most readily 
suggested is the civil liability. 

These liabilities have been considered and defined in 
many recent decisions, and principles have been announced, 
and conclusions reached, generally along the same lines, and 
of the same import, but presenting specific differences, in 
different jurisdictions. 

These differences generally grow out of the law under 
and by virtue of which the action was brought. The decisions 
based on the common law are reasonably harmonious, those 
rendered in suits brought under the statutes of the several 
jurisdictions, state and federal, present necessarily, marked 
points of difference. 

I have not considered it profitable nor practicable to take 
up these many decisions and discuss them, nor the statutes 
on which they were based. 

The general trend of the American decisions seems to be 
toward a more stringent accountability to the law, in cases 
of combination, or conspiracy, while the tendency of the 
English decisions, such as the case of Allen v. Flood and 





Iowa State Bar Association.) 


Huttley v. Simmons, show a marked tendency toward relaxing 
the law and its rigors in dealing with labor unions. 

The doctrine held by the majority of the American courts 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

First, that which may be lawfully done by the individual, 
may be rendered unlawful, if done by a combination of a num- 
ber of persons. 

Second, that which may be lawfully done, by one or more 
persons, may be rendered unlawful if done with malice, or a 
desire to injure the person against whom the act is directed. 

Third, that malice may be implied from the fact of an 
injury resulting to the party against whom the act is directed. 

Fourth, that the implication of malice resulting from such 
injury, casts the burden on the defense, to show a proper 
motive and to justify his acts. 

Fifth, that to justify the act, so done, it must be shown, 
that the persons so combining or conspiring, or the purpose 
or act of the organization to which they belong, was for the 
object of securing higher wages, shorter hours of labor, im- 
proving their own condition, and their relations with their 
employers, or some such direct and lawful benefit to be 
gained by themselves by the act complained of. 

The liability of labor unions has been defined in so many 
cases as before suggested, that it is impracticable here to 
review or summarize all the principles underlying them. 

Much of what appears to be conflicting, may be recon- 
ciled by examining the statutes under which the proceeding 
was instituted, and by preserving the distinction, between 
remedies at law and in equity. 

The courts have granted and sustained injunctions in 
many cases to prevent acts threatened, but a careful review 
of these cases will show that the courts have invariably held 
to the rules governing equity jurisdiction; that there must 
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be a showing; that it is necessary to prevent irreparable dam- 
age; multiplicity of suits; or, that in the end, there is no 
speedy or adequate remedy at law; that the remedy in a 
civil action is insufficient to protect the persons injured. 

The essential things that make the union responsible for 
the acts of the individual members are: 

First, that the act complained of shall be done in further- 
ance of the objects for which the union is formed and main- 
tained. 

Second, that it shall proceed from a conspiracy to injure 
another, without being in the line of promoting, protecting or 
furthering some legal right and advantage common to the 
part es combining. 

Third, that the acts done shall not be prompted by malice 
toward the injured party. 


Fourth, it is not necessary that the acts done shall have 
been within the original purview of the organization; the plan 
may be afterwards adopted by advocacy and approval in the 
meetings of the union, and consent, without positive act of 
endorsement, may be implied and so render members liable 
as a part of the organization, or render that organization liable 
as a body. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any rule, as to how 
far the members of a labor union may carry their efforts to 
increase their wage, fix hours of labor, or perfect and render 
effective their organization, by bringing all labor into the 
union by discriminating against non-union men to their in- 
jury, or by bringing loss and general discomfort to the public. 

The decisions of the court on this point are not in har- 
mony, but the want of harmony, is not so much a conflict of 
opinion on the law as it is a difference in opinion among the 
judges as to the facts governing the individual cases, or, 
rather, the mixed questions of law and of fact that are uni- 
formly found to arise in such cases. 

What may appear to one judge as a legitimate effort in 

justifiable competition, tending to the advantage of the per- 
sons combining may appear to another as not proximate, but 
remote, in its advantages to them, and, therefore, furnishing 
no justification. 
_ The anger and irritation inseparably connected with such 
struggles, where an intense self-interest predominates, may 
by one judge be excused, and in the mind of another bear every 
indicia of legal malice. 

All these, and many other questions growing out of the 
facts of the case, and the application of the law thereto, dif- 
ferentiate the decisions, and cause the apparent lack of har- 
mony in the reported cases. 

Causes decided upon special states of fact, should be 
relied upon as precedents with very great caution. Statutes 
define fact conditions, in broad and general terms, and the 
special facts of any particular case, actually coming before 
the courts, are in most cases only analogous, rarely identical, 
with facts defined in the statute. 

Therefore, the lawyer or judge looking for precedents 
must carefully and cautiously approach the decision pre- 
faced in the opinion or syllabus. by the words, “the facts con- 
sidered in this case held to create a liability on the part of the 
defendant,” or, “held, not to give to the plaintiff a cause of 
action.” 

To come back to the subject allotted to me, the liability 
suggested by this subject is as before remarked two-fold, civil 
and criminal. 

The civil liability is usually one sounding in tort, and 
usually involving the principles of the law governing con- 
spiracy and unlawful combinations. 

From such tortious acts in many cases a criminal lia- 
bility follows, and in a number of cases the courts have dealt 
with this phase of the question, but without giving us much 
that is new in criminal jurisprudence. The law as to con- 
spiracy applying to criminal acts is fairly well settled in this 





country. The question is not by any means a new one, but 
of recent years has become one of absorbing interest, which 
bids fair to grow in intensity. The question with which the 
bench, the bar, the legislative bodies, are called to deal, have 
generally grown out of the great strikes brought about by the 
highly organized labor of the day, and are largely civil or only 
quasi-criminal. 

Where threats, intimidation and direct violence occur, 
the legal questions are far less perplexing, because there the 
criminal law applies. 


The same principles of law that apply to labor unions 
where violence is not resorted to, apply and govern in the 
numerous suits brought for the enforcement of anti trust laws, 
which are now claiming so great a share of public attention. 


Labor being essentially a commodity, the price or wage 
of which is naturally governed by the law of supply and 
demand, is amenable to the same legal principles that govern 
trusts and combinations, that seek to control the production 
and marketing of other commodities. 

There seems to be a strong sentiment, amounting to a 
hobby, in favor of controlling by legislation and judicial inter- 
ference, all productive processes, embracing both trade and 
manufacture, and the hired labor as well as the capital em- 
ployed therein. 

Men at the present day are not content to allow the 
industries to develop along natural lines, but seek to inter- 
vene, and to apply artificial restraints or stimulants, as the 
case may be. 

How far this theory may be put in practice, without 
jeopardizing natural and personal liberty, is a question that 
appeals with great force to the lawyer, who has been trained 
in republican liberty. 

When we come to realize that the same rules that govern 
the employee and the combinations which he effects to pro- 
tect his rights and further his interests apply to the employer 
and the combinations which he effects, whether to control pro- 
duction, corner the market for his products,.to regulate and. 
control, or stifle competition, we realize that there is little 
field left for human activity which a writ may not invade, or 
in which may not lurk the elements of a suit for civil damages. 

One begins to wonder if carrying these principles, so fair 
on the face, to their logical conclusion, it may not result in 
a despotism ruled by popular will, as absolute as the au- 
tocracy of monarchs who are unfettered by constitutional 
limitations. 

The thoughtful man may well ponder, whether the slavery 
be any greater and the suffering any more intense when he is 
cut off to fit the iron bedstead, by the ukase of an absolute 
monarch, or at the behest of a constitutional socialism which 
decrees that all men shall be reduced to the same measure. 


The object of the modern labor union, as I have suggested, 
is to raise the wage of the laborer, that is, to enhance the 
price of the commodity, labor, and, as a logical sequence, to 
increase the cost of production, and to enhance thereby the 
price of every product of labor, to the consumer. 


To accomplish these results, these unions have resorted 
to various agencies, whose conservatism or radicalism have 
been determined largely by the men who have been promoted 
to leadership. 


All legal authorities agree that they have the abstract 
right to combine, to organize, to strike, that is, in the absence 
of contract; to refuse individually or collectively, to work 
under conditions, or at wages, to which they object. 


All agree that in so doing, they are directly working for 
their own advantage, and, although injury may result to the 
employer, yet that it is damumim absque injuria. 

But oftenest the laborer finds that these means are in- 
effective to accomplish the result, in that others are willing 
to take his place at the rejected wage, and they then resort 
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to the sympathetic strike, that is, those jo'n in the strike who 
are benefitted, if at all, only indirectly. 


Boycotting, picketing, intimidation and often violence fol- 
low. Violence, all agree, cannot under the law be tolerated. 
But how far boycotting, picketing, persuasion, so powerful in 
its moral effect, by reason of numbers as to amount to in- 
timidation, may be tolerated, is held to be a question for 
judicial determination, and may well tax the wisdom of the 
bench and the Legislature. 

The rules and limitations yet laid down as to this phase 
of the case become shadowy and indistinct. Whether the ad- 
vantage to be gained is proximate or remote, whether the bene- 
fits will so far outweigh the injury done to others, as to 
relieve it from the imputation of legal malice, and to make it 
justifiable, are questions upon which the minds of men will 
differ. 

All these agencies injure some one, and tend to cripple 
and hamper the business of the person or corporation against 
whom they are directed, and to disarrange the affairs and 
disturb the comfort of the general public. 


The same reasoning applies to the combinations of em- 
ployers. 

All agree that capital may be lawfully combined, that the 
small enterprise may lawfully grow to be a great one, that 
the cost of production may be decreased materially, the ef- 
fective producing power of human labor and human skill be 
immeasurably increased by conducting the business on a 
more and more extensive scale, and all be thereby benefited. 

In time the business becomes so great that its details and 
its intricacies are unknowable, except to the expert who has 
grown with it, has grown with its growth, keeping pace with 
its development. 

Under constant pressure from the laborer, who is ever 
desirious of raising his wages, facing the necessity of keep 
ing his labor employed, that its skill and efficiency may not 
disintegrate, facing occasionally a surplus which drags down 
the price in the market place, with a fierce competition similar- 
ly situated, further combination becomes necessary to avert 
otherwise inevitable ruin, he is forced to enter into arrange- 
ments regulating competition and maybe raising prices, to 
the alleged injury of the consumer, when he finds himself 
facing a charge of conspiracy and unlawful combination. 


Under such circumstances the bench and the bar find 
themselves confronted with a task, beside which the seven 
labors of Hercules pale into insignificance. 


The very evidence upon which we may act is deceptive, 
and capable of the most unjust interpretation, because hard 
to understand and rightly weigh. 


The culprit at the bar stands arraigned for the crime of 
unlawful combination to suppress competition, and to en- 
hance the price of the commodities of life. 


Public indignation in such cases rises to fever heat, for 
all know and recognize the cupidity of man, and we stand 
ready to condemn on the slightest testimony. 


Yet this same culprit holds in his hands the welfare of 
thousands of homes, whose daily bread is dependent on his 
continued operat'on of the industry, that employs those in- 
competent in themselves to devise, create and maintain. a 
self-sustaining occupation. 


If he were to fail, destitution would inevitably come to 
those in his employ, and financial disaster in greater or less 
degree, would overtake those proximately or directly con- 
nected with him. 

The public prosecutor accuses him of having out of greed 
or malice, sought to increase profits already inordinate, and 
neither bench nor jury can enter into the details of the busi- 
ness and determine the very right of the matter, for want of 
a technical and correct knowledge of the business in its many 
ramifications. 





If it be shown on the tral that in an effort to keep 
together the skill and labor which he has organized and 
trained, he has sought to get rid of the surplus, in a fortui- 
tous market at a price less than was charged in the regular 
home market, that circumstance alone in the eyes of a 
prejudiced public is conclusive of guilt. 

All these questions to be rightfully decided must be de 
cided upon the evidence fairly understood and fairly inter- 
preted, and the conclusions of fact to which the law may be 
applied must be correctly drawn if correct decision may be 
had. 

In the many complex questions arising between la>or and 
capital, the most difficult and trying problems are thus pre- 
sented for correct solution by the bench and the bar of the 
country. 

Men devoted to professional studies and pursuits are ne- 
cessarily compelled to decide the most intricate quest‘ons of 
manufacture, trade and commerce, whose involved and coni- 
plex facts requires the training of the specialist to under- 
stand, and to rightly weigh and consider. 

And as if the common law were not complex enough to 
tax the highest ability and the most earnest endeavor, every 
legislative body in the country is busy adding to the com- 
plexity by statutory enactments always vague, often unwise. 

The powers of the courts of equity are derived from and 
applied upon the principles of a sound public policy, and it 
would seem that where a court of equity cannot find warrant 
to act, a legislative body, whose guide should always be the 
public good, should hes‘tate to interfere. 

Legislation usually receives its initial force from popular 
demand, and every such demand is in favor of some selfish 
interest. 

Such legislation can scarcely avoid the reefs and breakers 
of class preferment and class advantage. 

Judicial decisions, also, are not free from the influence 
of popular clamor, and in so far as they are influenced in this 
manner, they are little less objectionable than class legislation. 

A decent regard for public opinion is at all times com- 
mendable, but the bench and the bar, trained to adopt any 
skilled in the logic of events should hesitate to adopt any 
public clamor, or be swerved by it, or be led to create prece- 
dents that will make for future embarrassment. 

The natural trend and tendency of the labor un‘on, as 
[ view it, is towards socialism, effacing individuality, making 
of the individual man but one of the atoms, that go to make 
up the social unit, the labor organization. 

It relieves individual responsibility, checks individual 
development, retards individual growth, discourages individual 
excellence, discounts skill, industry and devotion to the in- 
terest of the employer, and in everything is leveling in its 
effects. 

These are the natural tendenc'es so long as selfishness 
constitutes so large an ingredient of human character. 


The great combinations of capital in the industrial and 
productive pursuits of life, have the same marked tendency, 
proceeding from a different initial point, but tending to the 
same common result, the effacement of all individualism. 

The tendency of legislation and judicial precedent in 
dealing with these matters, it seems to me, has been along 
the same line, and its natural result toward the same end, 
accelerating this tendency. 

The encroachments upon personal liberty, the restrictions 
upon personal action, the multiplication of those th'ngs one 
may not do, without running counter to the “thus saith the 
law,” all tend directly to the effacement of individuality, mak- 
ing of man not a personal unit, but an atom, in the great 
social organism the state, which is the only unit known to 
or recognized by the law in its final results. 

It has appeared to me for a long time that these policies 
and these tendencies are dangerous, and that the extreme 
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limit has been reached, if we are to preserve man’s individuali- 
ty and to avoid the dead-level of socialistic stagnation. 


I do not know that I am able to point out a remedy. A 
policy that will check these tendencies is difficult to outline, 
but it has occurred to me that it were radically better to 
return a little nearer to nature, and away from the artificial 
in government. 


It passes current that too much legislation is an evil; 
that men may be governed too much. A necessary corallary 
of this axiom is that too much law made by astute, refined 
and profound judicial interpretation, may not be for the best. 


When the law protects our persons and property from 
violence, enforces contracts, guards us against fraud, mistake 
and casualty, it has done its work, and answered its purpose, 
but when it enters into the domain of the future, limiting 
or enhancing prospective profits, regulating every clash and 
conflict of interest that may arise among a busy, restless, 
selfish and ambitious people, we pass upon danger ground, and 
the precedents thus established return to plagué us at un- 
expected times and in unlooked for situations. Future profits 
and the right to buy at any given price in the future are 
always problematical, and their benefits remote and specula- 
tive. 


To prohibit strife and struggle for supremacy is to stifle 
progress, retard growth, decry individual excellence and to 
decree a dead-level of mediocrity. 


Would it not be better to allow that energy which char- 
acterizes growth to have full play? Law, whether it receives 
its sanction from statutory enactment or judicial precedent, 
cannot afford to regulate mere sentiment. There must be 
something left to education and development, to that sound 
and sane public sentiment that precedes but does not follow 
the creation of the law. 


Law can neither punish the Levite who passed by on 
the other side, nor can it enjoin, as a rule, of commanded ac- 
tion, the better and more lovely course of the good Samaritan. 

These things must be left to the field of education and 
natural evolution. 


_ I may be enjoined to love my neighbor as myself, but 
this injunction comes from the law of the higher life, and 
cannot be enforced in the tribunals of the state. I have a 
right ‘to grow within reasonable bounds even at the expense 
of my ne‘ghbor, even though my development and success 
may crowd and dwarf him. 


The policy of an enlightened selfishness must obtain 
until the millennium comes. Then, but not before, can we 
exist under a government of sanctified socialism. 


I believe that we need rather to modify the holdings of 
the courts as to the liability of the labor union for the acts 
of its members, than to further extend it. We must legislate 
and interpret for men who are selfish, aggressive and progres- 
sive, who are moderately honest, moderately generous, mode- 
rately charitable, but who grow in honesty and charity as 
these traits are attributed to them as voluntary rather than 
compulsory. 

The policy of this country has been for nearly half a 
century to constantly enhance and ever maintain the wages 
of labor above the standard prevailing in other countries. To 
this end we have placed a premium on the domestic trade and 
given an advantage to domestic industry and skill, by plac'ng 
tariff duties on all products of labor imported from foreign 
countries. The ostensible, and only defensible reason for 
such legislation has been to give an advantage to American 
labor and American capital, placing them beyond the hurt 
of injurious competit‘on from those countries where the wage 
of the man and the earnings of the dollar, alike are lower 
than the standard here. 


To protect either and not the other would be class legis- 
lation. 





Those of us who have favored this policy have insisted 
that the legislation was general because it benefited all 
classes and gave equal opportunities to all. The greed of 
capital, the natural, the human selfishness would defeat this 
beneficient object, so far as labor is concerned, were not 
labor allowed to freely combine and to use all rational means 
to make its combinations effective. Otherwise, capital would 
arrogate to itself an unequal share of the common product, 
and labor would inevitably sink to lower levels. 


Within the bounds of respecting the person and existing 
property rights of the employer, labor should be allowed to 
make its protest effective. If the peaceable walk-out fails, 
it should be allowed the whole range of action in which moral 
suasion could be made effective, even to the boycott or the 
peaceful picket that keeps it informed as to who of its 
members is keeping faith, or who is playing false to the or- 
ganization. If they respect person and property we cannot 
afford to enter into the protection for future profits or losses 
to those who resist their demands. 


On the other hand, when labor is allowed these liberties 
and this free appeal to action, capital should not be forced 
against a dead-wall, its arms pinioned by injunctions, its 
weapons sequestered by writs, and its property confiscated 
by statute. 


If both sides are compelled by law to respect and main- 
tain the public peace, and within these restrictions are al- 
lowed to battle for their rights, the problem will be solved 
wisely and well. The consequent agitation will prevent the 
stagnant calm of socialism, and in the arena of lawful strike, 
in the gymnasium of a strenuous business life, will develop 
the individual, leading on to a still greater and grander 
progress. We may then look forward to the time when origi- 
nal genius will plan the work and capitalize the plant, that 
shall give remunerative employment to the thousands who as 
yet cannot plan, create, originate, maintain or manage for 
themselves, taught by experience to deal justly with their 
dependants as the part of the highest wisdom. 


When a well-paid, aggressive, progressive and ambitious 
labor, receiving its just share of the common product, shall 
desert the hovel and the cabin, and dwell in the cottage 
furnished in comfort and maintained in neatness and taste 
with books, paintings, music and education to the children, 
with carpets where are now bare planks, with decorations 
on the walls where desolation once looked down, then we 
need not fear for the future well-being of our industries, the 
progress of our country, nor a market for our surplus, nor 
the obedience to our laws—nor the patriotism of the masses. 


The labor union should only be half liable for the con- 
certed violence of its members, and not for the effect that its 
peaceful struggles bring in their train, at the same time giving 
to combined capital the power to maintain itself in the strug- 
gle, for its fall would be labor’s greatest disaster. The use- 
ful product is the result of industry, while capital is the 
accumulation of economy, and both should be fostered and 
protected. That same instinct of self preservation, will then 
end the strife by arbitration or compromise, before either 
party has suffered irretrievable loss. 


The choicest fruits of peace have ever sprung in fields 
fallowed by the iron share of war, so the greatest prosperity 
has ever come to the people where lawful and orderly strife 
and emulous struggle had been tolerated and encouraged. 


If unions and combinations are to be tolerated, let them 
be effective. It would be better that they should be forbidden 
altogether than that they should be blighted, dwarfed and 
aborted, by the interference of the law, by the constant 
abridgement of personal liberty. It were better to go back 
to the primitive simplicity of unorganized society than that 
we should drift to an inevitable socialism, the charnel house 
of individual energy or individual excellence. 
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The End of Lawyers. 


By James Hamilton Lewis. 


I am asked “whether a young man should enter the law, 
if he has desires in that direction, and whether there are com- 
pensations in the choice to justify him.” I am forced to 
answer this by appropriating the reply which Socrates made 
to Thersites when the young man—after obtaining from the 
sage advice as to the different things he should do—pro- 
pounded his final query, “Shall I marry, sire?” To which So- 
crates replied, “As to that, whether you do or not, you will 
regret it.” 

I answer that in this day whether the man who desires 
the law shall enter it or not he will regret it. Amd, answer- 
ing whether there are compensations, I reply in as equal a 
paradoxical manner, the compensations are of the highest 
the hopes of man could long for, also the compensations are 
the lowest and insufficient that a man could endure and sur- 
vive under. 

You will see from this that I mean to indicate that all 
depends upon the reasons which animate the ambitious ap- 
plicant. It all depends upon the object to be achieved by the 
entrance to the bar. I not only say that the law is the most 
uncompensatory calling of the day, in proportion to the labors 
given as measured by dollars and cents and that it is the most 
compensating of all callings, as measured by the fleeting 
honors of the world, but I add to that a prophecy. It is, 
that the next generation will behold the gradual abolishment 
of the law as a business calling. There is no longer a neces- 


sity for the existence of the lawyer under the present condi- 
tions of society or in the modern organization of the world 
of commerce and business. The next century will behold no 
lawyers. The present century is disclosing that they are 
only incidentally necessary. These necessities are few in 
number, the majority of them being an obstruction between 
the ends which should mee in the harmony of economic ar- 
rangement. 

Referirng to the question of compensation in money, it 
is interesting to recall that, at the outset, the lawyer was put 
an adviser to the source of justice. He was not expected to 
seek compensation and was never to accept any. Under the 
old Roman system—from which we derive much of our form 
of law—he was but the adviser to the pretor. It was dis- 
honorable and, indeed, an offense for him to take money. 
There was passed a decree known as the Cincia law, which 
forbade the lawyer or the orators to either accept fees or 
presents from those for whom they pleaded. Livy did not 
hesitate to charge that this law was passed by the tribunes 
to protect the people against the influence of money upon 
the course of justice, but Hortensius, the Roman lawyer, 
made brave to say that the law was passed to prevent poor 
men or men of lowly birth from aspiring to the legal profes- 
sion. . 





After this was the beginning of that system followed, as 
we have followed thousands of others without asking the 
reason of their existence. We have pursued blindly that 
English law which Tennyson describes as— 


That lawless body of laws, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 


Then came the honorarium, as a fee, that was a gift which 


might be left on the outer table of the ante-room, or a pres- 
ent sent through unidentified sources. Latterly this was left 
with the clerk. Later it was sent to a member of the family; 
then to the solicitor—as we had then under the English sys- 


tem—and he transferred it to the barrister. Finally, t» the 
counselor direct. As the early payments were in lands, when 
money was not a medium, these gifts were known as the 


“fief.” The Welsh in their pronunciation dropped off the 
final “f” and left the word “fie,” and from that our present 
word “fee” has come, meaning the grant. It is now used 
to signify the compensation, and applies to lawyers, doctors, 
and all others whose compensation is not designated by wages 
or pay. 


Does the fee or compensation justify the lawyer from the 
standpoint of money value? At the outset, for basis, : as- 
sume the highest paid counselors of our country. Eminent 
railroad lawyers receive from $25,000 to $50,000 a year. They 
give their brains, toil, science, invention, and capacity, to say 
nothing of incidental political influence. The result of this 
is to produce a system or a result which confers upon the 
owners of the stock and to the principal proprietors of the 
corporation a return of millions. In the meantime the presi- 
dent and under executive officers of the road receive from 
two to five times the amount of compensation that that law- 
yer does who made the legality and strength of their position 
possible. Here it will be observed that had that lawyer in- 
vested the same amount of capacity in a financial undertak- 
ing or corporate venture he would have inherited the millions 


which the others took who were a part of the system, and 
who became millionaires as a result of the genius of the 
lawyer, the lawyer being compensated with but 1 per cent. 
of the 100 per cent. he made for each man around him. The 
same reasoning applies, in this age, to the counselor for 
any other large corporate enterprise. We will assume the 
medium lawyer of general practice, known as the lawyer con- 
nected with estates or commercial law. The real estate law- 
yer contrives through ingenuity to extricate property from a 


perilous confusion, or to resuscicate from an apparently dead 
situation a new estate or a property to new claimants. In 
either event, his success in the vesting of a new estate to 
those who formerly had nothing, or saving it to one from 
whom it was slipping away, becomes the origin and cause 
of their independent enrichment. Up to this point they have 
have contributed nothing. The lawyer obtains a small per- 
centage of this great value as his fee. Had he exercised the 
same amount of ingenuity in purchasing the outstanding title 
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which he discovered, taken it to himself, and then brought 
its ownership in himself and his heirs, he would havve become 
the millionaire owner of th eproperty, or endowed himself and 
his children with a permanent estate, where to the contrary 
he but obtains a few hundred dollars or a small percentage 
of the land, when he has been the origin and the creator of 
the whole of the endowment for others. 


I now refer to the general practitioner in small and large 
towns alike. I take up the most common form of litigation, 
the damege suits. Under the present system, by which the 
burden is put on the plaintiff or injured person, depriving him 
of any right of recovery, if he has been guilty of any con- 
duct that a judge sitting in cool judgment can assume was 
negligent—overlooking the zeal of the workman or the whip 
and spur of the overmasters—the injured cannot recover at 
all. Nor, if incidental with the work it was a risk with which 
he must be thrown, sufficient to create the idea that he under- 
stood the risk, can he recover; though he was wronged by 
the co-operating conduct of neglect by some fellow workman. 


Thus we will see the chances, at the outset, are 
against the plaintiff. The lawyer for the plaintiff 
may win one out of five cases. He may have 650 


per cent. contingent fee. The client is invariably poor and 
without means. The lawyer must pay all the expenses 
through the many appeals and all the expenses of the court. 
In the end he has absolutely no net result, measuring the 
causes which must be lost and others where the compensa- 
tion is insignificant. Therefore, if that counselor turned the 
same amount of ingenious ability along mechanical lines— 
which he invented as the essentials for basis of his client’s 
recovery—he would have been a millionaire patentee, or he 
would have made a successful superintendent and manager of 
any line of mechanical business and thus become inde- 
pendently rich. As to the commercial lawyer, he ‘who res- 
cues from bankrupt estates assets through manipulation and 
contrivances under different forms of business, he obtains 1 
or 10 per cent of the result. But for this lawyer creditors 
would have had nothing. Therefore, where they receive 100 
per cent. he receives 1 to 10 per cent. The exceptions to this 
are rare. 

. In any event, the same ability, the same skill, which is 
brought to bear along the lines of commercial shrewdness 
and financial manipulation would have brought that lawyer 
millions as a promoter or as the head and financial guide 
of banking or commercial establishments. 


It is true 90 per cent out of every 100 per cent of lawyers 
are unfitted to the demands of the perfect lawyer. Thus the 
percentage of failures to those of success. One of two 
elementals makes the great lawyer—either great talent or 
great industry. The first succeeds with suddenness and dis- 
play, the second with slowness and reward. There is many 
a good plowman lost in the poor lawyer. Which also proves 
that many poor plowmen can become great lawyers. All of 
this concludes in the final opinion upon this branch, that he 
who enters the law for the purpose of money compensation, 
if hhe have the elements in him which can make a success in 
the law, could, by converting the same exertions into any 
line of commercial or mechanical pursuit, make 100 to 500 
per cent more in such undertaking than he can at the law. 
Therefore, from the financia] standpoint there are no compen- 
sations in the law commensurate with the labors given. 


I turn to the second, in which there are all compensa- 
tions—compensations greater than are afforded by any other 
form of calling or any other altitude of elevation. The con- 
scientious lawyer, anxious to be an agent in the cause of right 
to the citizen and of justice to the State, can reap a noble re- 
ward. He enters the law for the purpose of aiding the rights 
of man, because these rights are the natural property of a 





man. These are: His life, unfettered by the persecutions of 
the powerful; his liberty, untrammeled by the arrogance of 
government; and his happiness, undismayed by the threat of 
aristocratic or autocratic discrimination. The lawyer who 
has for his professional life this object finds the compensation 
in seeing the benefits realized and knowing that he 'was in 
some degree the author of the joyous lot of his fellow man. 
In this comes the duty to the state, in seeking to execute the 
munificent purpose of the founders of a free government to 
the end of its object, which is to secure the greatest liberty 
and the greatest justice to the society of mankind. For these 
he may hope the approval of his fellow citizens, the elevation 
to place, from which abcent his children and posterity may for 
generations look down in pride and delight. To this one 
comes the final consciousness of the servant who has done 
well, with the knowledge of the law, in guiding state and 
man along the lines of peace and equal justice. To the law- 
yer, by an unwritten custom, has ever been accorded the first 
place in the race of these opportunities. This custom comes 
from the early idea that he was the best educated as to 
what were the rights of man and the limitations of govern- 
ment, both of these being prescribed by law. Thus it was in 
every assemblage by common consent the lawyer ‘was ex- 
pected to be the spokesman, as he is today esteemed to be 
the orator—when we all know that, in many instances, the 
veriest street huckster excels him in this once divine art— 
oratory. No man, in our form of society, and no calling is 
given such place and such privilege to guide the affairs of 
state and nation to either glory or dishonor as is ever vouch- 
safed by society to the lawyer. Such is the reason for ac- 
counting for the mapority of lawyers to be found in every 
legislative gathering in every country in the world, with but 
one single and insignificant exception, and this exception 
will disclose the minority of lawyers being given th majority 
of places of power and dictation. 


Thus, in this last place, the lawyer finds his compensation 
in the salutation of Cicero, in the trial of Milo: “If to his 
country a man give all, he becomes entitled to what all money 
cannot buy—the eternal love of his fellow man.” 


Finally I return to my prophecy that the lawyer is soon 
to be a thing of the past. I meas as a professional callnif for 
hire. I pause to note what his present position is. 

The lawyer is no longer the first citizen of the community 
because he is a lawyer. No longer is the profession of law the 
“open sesame” to polite society. No longer is the lawyer re- 
garded the leading citizen, to be looked up to as the author 
of reforms, the leader of undertakings. 

The general expansion in the opportunities for riches has 
produced many men of wealth, and much wealth among many 
men. The result is that wealth purchases place and first rec- 
ognition, as it did in the days of Solomon and Crassus. Edu- 
cation in belles lettres or in histrionic statecraft is of no avail 
as against money. The lawyer who is but a lawyer, however 
talented, learned and refined, must take second place beside the 
director of the company for which he is counsel] or beside the 
client who is rich. Both of the latter regard the lawyer an 
incident. In great corporations the lawyer is but an auxil- 
iary, something of a seamstress in the house of industry, to 
patch up the broken places. His employers no longer regard 
him with reverence and respect, as was once their wont; to the 
contrary, it is assumed that he should be grateful that he re- 
ceives employment and he is expected to cringe with much 
obeisance in the presence of those who can make him or unmake 
him. This is rapidly leading to where, through the enlighten- 
ment of the age produced by books and newspapers, men of 
great affairs settle their disputes among themselves, or have 
begun to learn that the difference involved in the dispute—if 
won by either combatant—seldom is paid for when measured 
by the expenses,of the litigation necessary to the result. 
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Therefore, the modern age is rapidly disclosing that there 
is no necessity for the lawyer. The lawyer, began when a few 
men had learning and when some men had to be skilled in the 
knowledge of law and in the rules of human conduct, as laid 
down by the state, that he might present this knowledge in 
behalf of the litigant and the client. Nowadays the ordinary 
client knows as much about general law as in former years 
was known by the ordinary lawyer. The execution of the law 
is based upon the assumption that all men know the law. This 
assumption is now being realized through the newspapers and 
magazines, colleges and educationa] opportunities. What is 
the use of education if it shall not serve the purpose of elimi- 
nating obstructions and burdens which have existed as the re- 
sult of ignorance? 


As the lawyer was necessary as a middleman and advo- 
cate in order that the rights of the ignorant might be pre- 
sented by one learned in what those rights should be, why 
shall it not be that, when the ignorant becomes learned of his 
own rights ne should present those rights himself He cer- 
tainly undestands them best and feels them keenest. There- 
fore, where is the reason, in the progress of enlightenment and 
learning, .or the intermediate man, who possesses no more 
knowledge than the client, generally speaking, to be called 
in and paid a sum of money to do that of which the client is 
equally as capable? Next, in these days when clients mutu- 
ally, instead of being clients, can present between themselves 
as combatants their respective rights and reach a conclusion, 
the lawyer is unnecessary. But if they cannot reach a conclu- 
sion, conscious of their rights, having knowledge o: the laws 
and their respective duties to each other, equipped with the 
ordinary capacity of expressing their wants and rights and 
their contentions, what is the necessity of having some one 
do it for them? Therefore, as a man no longer needs the 
intermediate broker to sel] him goods from the wholesale 
house, or the contractor needs an agent to buy materia] from 
the manufacturer, neither will the lawyer, whose business 
heretofore has been to advocate the rights of those who were 
too ignorant to know their own, be any longer necessary in 





the age where men know their rights and are able to advocate 








them in their own manner and to the full necessity of the oc- 
casion. 

There is no longer an age of eloquence. Eloquence may 
be an entertainment, but it is not a necessity, seldom a com- 
pensation, and in the present age regarded as an evidence, in 
its indulgence, of the want of materia] sense and solid judg- 
ment. In this process of the elimination of all middlemen the 
next generation—certainly the next century—will behold the 
following course as one of the processes of the evolution of 
civilization: The profession of the law, as a calling and form 
of ocecupation for compensation, gone. In its place the whole 
system of our method of obtaining justice revolutionized. In 
different localities men who are presumed to know the law 
will be selected by popular ballot as arbiters. Disputants upon 
any question or right will present from their own mouths— 
accompanied with such record as they may possess—their re- 
spective claims, and before this particular officer, chosen by 
the people, this arbiter will announce what the law is, what 
the respective rights of the contestants are, and give judg- 
ment accordingly. 

From this either person will be allowed to take his appeal, 
and he will be permitted to go before three men or more repre- 
senting the final tribunal, and these disputants will have 
their say over again, and this final board will state what the 
law is and what is just to the contestants, and there the mat- 
ter will end. This was the theory of the early Persian govert'- 
ment, and the construction of caliph and cadi, and in Rome, 
as intended, under the praetor. It will be realized in its high- 
est accomplishment when the law, as a profession for money, 
is abolished and the lawyer becomes a creator in the society 
and civilization of man instead of a mere absorbing drone, 
existing, as he necessarily must, upon the honey produced by 
the bees of industry. 

Finally, I say that with the future as I see it I advise no 
man to enter the law who does not go to it stimulated as a first 
principle with a desire to use the law @s a method to aid the 
citizen and elevate the state. I discourage any man who seeks 
to enter it as a means of financial reward.—Tacoma Sunday 
“Ledger.” 
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The Liability of Holders of Watered Stock---A 


Recent Decision. 


In a New York decision (Lang v. Lutz) just handed 
down and not officially reported, Edward M. Sheldon, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has secured an important ruling on the rights 
of creditors of a corporation as against the holders of watered 
stock. 

The corporation in question issued $60,000 of stock, for 
which a nominal price only was paid in property and money 
by the promoters. The officers of the corporation then in- 
volved the company heavily in debt; in time judgments were 
recovered, and in an action for the dissolution of the cor- 
poration all its property was not sufficient to pay the costs 
of dissolution. 

Several separate actions were brought to recover agains* 
the solvent holders of this watered stock by individual credit- 
ors of the corporation pursuant to the stockholders liabilities 
statute of the State of New York. The stockholders, by 
their counsel, Hon. Charles F. Tabor, ex-Attorney General of 
the State of New York, demurred in each action, and their 





demurrers were sustained. Several creditors then pooled 
their issues, entered into stipulations to abide the event of 
one appeal, and employed Mr. Sheldon to conduct the litiga 
tion in the Appellate Court. 

The Appellate Division unanimously reversed the decision 
sustaining the demurrer, holding that the stockholders were 
liable to the full amount of their stock to the creditor. This 
latter decision has just been affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals. In their opinion the court say: “The effect of the 
statute is to impose an individual liability contractual in 
its nature upon every person who becomes a stockholder. It 
left him as to such corporate debts which the common law 
liability of a copartner to the amount of his stock, until 
the statute had been complied with as to the full payment of 
the capital of the company. It is a valuable right resting in 
contract and the creditor could not constitut‘onally be de- 
prived of its full enjoyment. It constituted a part of his 
security for a debt contracted by the company.” 
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Bancroft-Whitney Co. have ready volume 2 of the Sup- 


plement to Rose’s U. S. Notes. 
a * * 


Frank J. Goodnow, who is Eaton Professor of Administra- 
tive Law and Municipal Science in Columbia University, has 
prepared a volume on “City Government in the United 
States,” which the Century Company have published in the 


American State Series. 
a ca 


The Boston Book Company have issued, as a companion 
work to their “Martin’s Pleading,’ a collection of cases on 


Pleading, selected by James T. Keen, of the Boston University 
Law School. 
7 La *” 


Among the new law books announced by the Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Company for February are a new (fifth) 
edition of Wharton & Stille’s Medical Jurisprudence, in three 
volumes; a third edition of Wharton’s Conflict of Laws, in 
two volumes; and a work by Hannis Taylor on the Jurispru- 
dence and Procedure of the United States Supreme Court, in 
one volume. The same house will publish Carson’s History of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

* * ~ 


A revised and enlarged edition of Sackett on Instructions 
is announced by Callaghan & Co. It will be in two volumes, 
and will comprise three parts. The first part contains a 
treatise on Trials by Jury, New Trials, Writs of Error and 
Appeals; the second part contains approved forms of instruc- 
tions, with annotations; the third part contains a list of 
erroneous instructions, with notations of the court condemn- 
ing same, so classified that they can be readily compared with 
any. instructions offered. 

. . OF 

“Extraordinary Industrial and Interstate Contracts,” by 
D. H. Pingrey, recently published by Matthew Bender, covers 
trade unions’ contractual relations, board of trade and stock 
exchange dealings, corporate merger, limiting liability of 
railroad and telegraph companies and employers of labor, 
wager and gambling contracts, restraint of trade, arbitration 
of building contracts, truck store scrip, theatre and railroad 
tickets, etc. The author says in his preface: 

“Many works on contracts now before the public are 
classics, but they do not treat the subjects of contract of 
paramount importance to the welfare of the people. So, to 
meet this demand, among other things of vital interest, it 


has been the endeavor to present the industrial side of this 
all-important subject.” 
J » * 


“The Marathon Mystery,” by Burton E. Stevenson. Publish- 
ed by Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 


Here we have one of the most fascinating detective stories 
which it has been our pleasure to examine for some time. The 
reader’s attention is instantly aroused and sustained con- 
tinuously throughout the entire book. He will not want to 
put it down until the last page has been read. In brief, the 
story centres round a murder at the Marathon apartment 
house, and the unraveling of the mystery by the clever re- 
porter, Godfrey. The fault inherent in the majority of de- 
tective stories, that straining for weird effects which is apt 
to prove monotonous in the end, is conspicuously lacking in 
Mr. Stevenson’s work. After reading it, the comment might 
be made, “well, it could easily have happened.” In fine, to 
sum up the matter, it is a distinctly readable work from start 
to finish. The scenes in color by Eliot Keen are excellent in 
themselves and add a distinct value. For admirers of de- 
tective fiction, we recommend “The Marathon Mystery.” 
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“A Treatise on the Incorporation and Organization of Cor- 


porations Created under the ‘Business Corporation Acts’ 

of the several States and Territories of the United States,” 

by Thomas Gold Frost, LL. D., Ph. D., of the New York 

Bar, author of “Treatise on Guaranty Insurance,” “The 

French Constitution of 1793,” etc. Published by Little, 

Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $3.75, delivered. 

As the author observes in his preface, the present work 
might with no inconsiderable degree of fitness have been 
entitled “A Treatise on Comparative Incorporation Law in 
the several Commonwealths of the United States.” Such a 
work, if properly prepared, should not fail to interest the 
active practitioner, as well as the public at large. One of 
the greatest difficulties met with in the preparation of the 
volume here presented has been to successfully condense the 
subject matter thereof without eliminating any matters of real 


importance. If, in place of the customary copious references 
so freely offered in support of principles of corporation law 
universally considered to be sound, the reader finds only a 
single citation, he may rest assured that careful investiga- 
tion has satisfied the author that it represents the prevailing 
doctrine relative to the particular proposition, in support of 
which it has been cited. This method, it is believed, will meet 
with favor at the hands of the profession for the following 
reasons: 

The vast majority of the decisions of the courts of this 
country rendered prior to 1870, in so far as they relate to 
questions of corporation law, are for the most part a veritable 
legal “junkshop,” representing either what is now “horn-book 
law,” or else over-ruled cases. Many of these contain enuncia- 
tion of principles of corporation law, the soundness of which 
no one in these days ‘would venture to dispute, or else they 
represent propositions of law which are no longer regarded 
as sound. The corporation law of to-day, by engrafting into 
its subject matter accepted principles of agency and estoppel, 
has assumed a form which the corporation lawyer of fifty 
years ago would find great difficulty in recognizing. 

We know of no more practical work on corporations than 
the treatise by Dr. Frost. It is complete and thoroughly up-to- 
date, and must of necessity be found upon the shelves of every 
lawyer whose practice extends into that branch. The author 
has taken up his subject in logical order, considering in se- 
quence the drafting of the charter and procuring the same, 
the organization of corporations, the issuance and payment of 
capital stock and legislative control over domestic and foreign 
corporations. These form part first. Part second is a 
synopsis-digest of the incorporation acts of the several States 
and Territories, while part three takes up forms and prece- 
dents as follows: Specific Object Clauses (216 forms); Forms 
for Drawing Charters in all the States and Territories (56 
forms); General Object Clauses (11 forms); Clauses Regulat- 
ing Business (10 forms); Preferred Stock Clauses (3 forms); 
Forms of Minutes (8 forms); Forms of By-Laws; 
Miscellaneous Forms and Precedents (38 forms); Table of 
Organization Taxes; Table of Annual Franchise Tax; Tabu- 
lated Questions and Answers Relative to the Business Corpora- 
tion Acts of the several States and Territories (15 tables). 


“A Treatise on the Law of Extraordinary, Industrial and 
Interstate Contracts,” by Darius H. Pingrey, LL. D., Au- 
thor of “The Law of Suretyship and Guaranty,” etc., and 
Professor in the Illinois Wesleyan University College of 
Law. Published by Matthew Bender & UVo., Albany, N. Y. 
Price, $6.30. 

As Dr. Pingrey observes in his preface, “The advancement 


of material progress has developed contractual relations of 
vast and complicated nature. In treating of extraordinary, 
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industrial and interstate contracts, it has been found neces- 
sary to investigate within circumscribed limits, the police 
power of the State with reference to contracts, the prohibition 
by Congress of all contracts in restraint of interstate and 
foreign trade, whether reasonable or unreasonable, the con- 
tracts of industrial combinations, the violation of the obliga 
tion of contracts, contracts arising in the board of trade trans- 
actions, the contractual relations arising from trade unions 
and other reiative rights. While the industrial combinations, 
such as corporate merger, pooling of railroad income and 
rebates, have been considered, yet the right to contract by 
individuals has received due investigation. 

Many works on contracts now before the public are clas- 
sics, but they do not treat the subjects of contract of para- 
mount importance to the welfare of the people. So, to meet 
this demand, it has been the endeavor to present the industrial 
side of this all-important subject. In developing this work, 
it was found that interstate contracts, of necessity must be 
discussed. 

Dr. Pingrey has prepared a work of great value. Dividing 
his subjects into four parts, he has considered first, freedom 
of contract, including the right to contract, contracts by in- 
sane persons and infants, and contracts required to be in 
writing. In part two he takes up the subject of contracts in 
violation of law, embracing, agreements in violation of the 
common law (illegal contracts and insolvency), agreements 
in violation of statute (violation in general, violation of Sun- 
day laws, statutes regulating trade and professions and 
usurious contracts), and wagers and gaming contracts (wagers 
in general, board of trade dealings, rights under gambling 
contracts, insurance contracts and lottery dealings). 

Part three takes up the question of contracts against 
public policy, in which public policy is first defined, following 
which are those contracts limiting liability for negligence, 
the obligations of quasi-public corporations, contracts in re- 
straint of trade, industrial combinations and trade unions. 

Then follows part four, treating of the operation of con- 
tract (contractual relations, interstate contracts, implied con- 
tracts, assignments and the impairment of the obligation of 
contracts and the right to contract). 


In part five he considers the termination of contract (im- 
possible contracts, rescission of contract, statute of limita- 
tions, performance and breach and discharge). 


Even the most casual examination of the work must 
convince the reader of the fact that this is an exceedingly 
well thought out and scholarly treatise, prepared by an able 
writer. The language is clear and concise. The citations 
are full, the author in many instances wisely inserting refer- 
ence to the West Publishing Co.’s reports, certainly a great 
convenience to the many members of the profession for whom 
it is an imposs‘bility to purchase all of the regular reporters 
volumes. 


An excellent index adds increased value. 


“The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States of 
America and History of the Monroe Doctrine,” by John 
A. Kasson, LL. D. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York. 


Dr. Kasson deserves high rank as a historian. The pres- 
ent work was originally written by request of the Constitution- 
al Centennial Commission, under whose auspices the cen- 
tennial was celebrated at Philadelphia in 1887, in presence 
of the representatives of the States and of the nation. The 
first edition was published as a part of the two memorial 
volumes in large octavo and fully illustrated in a form and 
at a cost which precluded popular circulation. That edition 
was soon exhausted, and only an occasional copy can now 
be obtained at any price. A desire having been expressed 
for a new edition adapted to more general circulation among 
the people, and especially for the use of students of constitu- 
tional law, the present work has been prepared after revision 
and some slight additions to the text. There has, however, 
been no departure from the original plan. This embraced a 
clear but condensed recital of the conditions preliminary to 
the “Confederacy,” a statement of the infirmities and in- 


effectiveness of the Articles of Confederation upon which the 
founders sought in vain to build a practical government; its 
entire failure as a national bond and the recognition of that 
failure by the patriots of the Revolution; the successive steps 
by which they sought the consent of the States to a general 
convention to provide a substitute government and finally the 





manner in which they accomplished the organization of a 
nation. The leading contested clauses of the Constitution 
are considered separately, and the great points of the debate 
connected with each are given. Thus a very clear light is 
thrown upon the object and scope of each important section 
of the Constitution and its true interpretation is greatly 
facilitated, and in most cases assured. 

That part of American foreign policy known as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has acquired so much authority, both at home 
and abroad, that its influence over our people and their rep- 
resentative statesmen has become almost equal to that of a 
provision of the National Constitution. There has been added, 
therefore, to this volume a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of that doctrine mainly derived from the original rec- 
ords on file in the Department of State at Washington. 


It is difficult to single out a portion of this fascinating 
work without injustice to the remainder, and the following 
is cited merely as an illustration of the author’s style. It is 
from Chapter X., treating of “The Action of the States in 
Ratification:” 

“The question came first before each Legislature whether 
they would even call a convention. Second, should it be 
promptly called or deferred to await the action of other 
States? 

“Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, and his confederates in 
different States were indefatigable in disseminating hostile 
views and their plans for the defeat of the Constitution 
throughout the Confederacy. Against them, most fortunately 
for the country and the Union, were arrayed its equally in- 
defatigable friends. Hamilton, Madison and Jay contributed 
those remarkable and historical commentaries on the pro- 
posed Constitution known as ‘The Federalist,’ and now pre- 
served as part of the history of the nation. The entire press 
of the country was engaged on the two sides. The courage 
and violence of assault on one side were met and resisted 
by an equal bravery and resolution in defence. Above all, 
leaders on either side rose the great and revered figure of 
Washington, who, from his retreat at Mt. Vernon, expressed 
his patriotic hopes and wishes in numerous communications, 
which reached and influenced the controlling characters in 
many States. The cry of the nationalists was, ‘Union or dis- 
solution—the Constitution or anarchy.’ The discussion went 
on in every corner of the various States, in private conversa- 
tion, as well as in public assemblies. The inimical effort was 
made in severai of the States to declare the ratification con- 
ditional upon amendments to be adopted; but Madison gave 
the opinion that such action could not be construed as a 
ratification. It must be unconditional or the State could not 
be included in the Union. The influence of Monroe—fortun- 
ately, a much weaker character than Madison—was cast 
against the Constitution. Jefferson, from beyond the seas, 
proposed a cunning measure of opposition that came near 
proving fatal to a complete union. He recommended the 
adoption of the Constitution by nine States in order to bring 
it into existence, the others standing out until proposed 
amendments should be adopted. This evil counsel produced 
bad fruit, but they fortunately failed to ripen into the threat- 
ened results. 

“Delaware, least of the sisterhood, was first to decide. 
With joy and with unanimity, her voice was given for rati- 
fication on December 7, 1787. 

nnsylvania was but little later. Her convention was 
earlier in session, but, thwarted by a resolute minority, the 
debate was prolonged and her action delayed. On the 11th o1 
December, Wilson, still the strong champion of the new 
Union, declared, ‘This system is not a compact; I cannot 
discern the least trace of a compact; the introduction to the 
work is not an unmeaning flourish. The system itself tells 
you what it is—an ordinance, an establishment of the people.’ 
By a vote of forty-six to twenty-three, Pennsylvania ratified 
the Constitution on the 12th of December, 1787. 

“New Jersey, next, and only later by a day, gave her rati- 
ficat'on to the Constitution ‘and every part thereof’ with 
unanimity of voices, on December 13, 1787. 

“Georgia began the new year with her unanimous assent, 
given on the 2d of January, 1788. 

“Next came Connecticut, whose statesmen had done so 
much to build the uew edifice, and whose judge, the learned 
Johnson, had presided over its final grace of form. By a 
vote of 128 to forty this State gave her adherence to the new 
plan of government on January 9, 1788. 

“Friends and enemies alike now fixed their eyes on Mas- 
sachusetts, the State next to Virginia, the most important of 
those whose action was awaited. Her delegate, Elbridge 
Gerry had refused to sign, and had made public his reasons 
therefor. He was defeated for the State Convention by his 
townsmen. But elsewhere strong opponents of the new gov- 
ernment were elected, and a count showed its friends to 
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be in a minority. By wisdom in action, by reason in debate, 
and chiefly by personal influence and solicitation, enough 
votes were won over in the end to secure an approval of the 
Constitution by a vote of 187 to 168. Massachusetts, after a 
hard, long and doubtful struggle, thus brightened the hopes 
of patriotic Virginians on February 6, 1788. 


“Maryland lay too near Virginia to escape the infection 
of the hostility developed in that State by Richard Henry Lee, 
Patrick Henry and other dissidents. But on the great ques- 
tion her people were sound in most of the counties. The num- 
ber elected of enemies of the new Union was not large, but 
their opposition was very bitter. Her convention gave its 
approval, by a vote of sixty-three to eleven, on the 26th of 
April, 1788. 

“In South Carolina the seeds of Virginia discontent, and 
of a possible Southern Confederacy, had been widely sown. 
The fruit was a persistent opposition offered by several 
leaders of public opinion. After ten days of contest for de- 
feat or postponement of the ratification, the friends of the 
Constitution carried the day by a vote of 149 to seventy-three, 
on the 23d of May, 1788. 

“One State more, and the new government could be in- 
augurated! New Hampshire had modestly awaited the action 
of larger States. Now the ambition of her unionists was to 
signalize their State by completing the sanction of the Con- 
stitution. This was done while the debate was still prolonged 
in the Virginia Convention; and New Hampshire became the 
ninth State, by a vote of fifty-seven to forty-six, on June 21, 
1788. 

“In Virginia there was a contest of the greatest obstinacy, 
with few, if any, neutrals. Henry, Grayson and Mason led 
the hostile forces. Madison, Pendleton, Marshall and Ran- 
dolph (now reconciled) confronted them at every point in 
defence of the Constitution. Patrick Henry sounded the 
trumpet of State scovereignty with the cry, ‘The Constitu- 
tion is the severance of the Confederacy. Its language, ‘We, 
the people,” is the institution of one great consolidated nation- 
al government of the people of all the States, instead of a 
government by compact with the States for its agents.’ Pen- 
dleton rallied the unionists to the cry, ‘Who but the people 
can delegate powers, or have a right to form government? 
There is no quarrel between government and liberty; the 
former is the shield and protector of the latter. The question 
must be between this government and the confederation, 
which is no government at all. This is to be a government of 
laws, and not of men.’ From the 2d day of June the war was 
raged at Richmond with alternate hopes and fears. Finally, 
having by her delay yielded to New Hampshire the honor of 
that conclusive sanction which the ninth State could give 
to the new Union which she herself initiated, Virginia, by a 
vote of eighty-nine to seventy-nine, ratified it, being the tenth 
State, on June 25, 1788. 


“The friends of the Constitution awaited the action of the 
remaining States with less anxiety, now that the three out- 
standing States were wholly separated from each other, and, 
whether single or confederated, would be powerless against 
the Union. The convention of New York met while that of 
Virginia was still in the throes of the great debate. There 
had been a certain concert of action, through Richard Henry 
Lee and Governor Clinton, of the enemies of the Union ‘a 
the two States. Clinton organized and led them in the con- 
vention of New York, and was chosen its president, and had 
the aid of the two seceders, Yates and Lansing. The friends 
of the Constitution had the benefit of the great ability of 
Hamilton, Jay and Chancellor Livingston. On the eighth day 
of their session the news arrived that New Hampshire had 
given the requisite vitality to the Constitution. Nine days 
later came the report that Virginia had joined the Union. 
The courage of the anti-unionists, who formed the majority, 
was broken. They sought a dignified retreat, as in Virg'nia 
and Massachusetts, through propositions of future amendment. 
One of them even proposed to ratify, reserving the right to 
secede if the amendments should fail. Against this Hamilton 
spoke with such force that the mover himself abandoned it. 
But Lansing in substance renewed it. Then Hamilton read 
the opinion of Madison, just received, that such a condition 
would vitiate the ratification, affirming that ‘The Constitution 
requires an adoption in toto, and forever,’ thus early crushing 
the theory of secession. Then the conditional propositions 
came to an end, and a legal form of ratification was agreed to 
(there being some absentees), by a vote of thirty to twenty- 
seven, on July 26, 1788. 

“There remained North Carolina, which had, in August, 
1778, refused to ratify prior to amendment. She gave up her 
opposition to the Constitution only after the organization of 


the new government, dating its ratification from the 2ist of | 


coe mag 1789. Rhode Island lingered without until May 





“At last the sun was risen in the heavens, the clouds were 
dissipated, and all the planets were moving in their respective 
orbits, their centrifugal impulses balanced by the attractive 
bonds of the powerful central luminary, which shed upon 
them light and warmth and force.” 

. * a 


“The Early Period of Reconstruction in South Carolina,” by 
John Porter Hollis, Ph. D., Acting Professor of History 
and Economics in Southwestern University, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

This is one of the Johns Hopkins University studies in 
historical and political science. The author has handled a 
subject in which necessarily there is much room for differ- 
ences of opinion, in a careful and impartial manner. Readers 
of “The Clansman,” mentioned later on will find it of great 
assistance, should the novel of Mr. Dixon lead them to de- 
sire a closer study of the conditions prevailing throughout 
the South during the period immediately following the Civil 
War. 

The purpose of Dr. Hollis’ monograph is to show by a 
simple narration of the facts: 

1. The direct effect of the Civil War upon South Caro- 
lina, economically and in political sentiment, and the spirit 
in which the white people of the State accepted the first at- 
tempts at reconstruction. 

2. The chief feature of the Constitution of 1865, the po- 
litical sentiment displayed in the convention and the legisla- 
tion immediately following. 

3. The causes which led to the failure of the reconstruc- 
tion government under the Constitution of 1865 and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a different plan of reconstruction based 
on Acts of Congress. 

4. The political and military activity during the second 
provisional government, the method of electing the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1868, the political spirit displayed in the 
convention and the chief features of the new Constitution, 
through which the State gained restoration. 

5. The operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South 
Carolina, which operations designed to promote the general 
welfare of the blacks, were beneficial in some respects, but 
in other ways harmful. 

We quote the following analysis of the elements compris- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of 1868: 

“The question of holding a convention having been de- 
cided by the election, the delegates from the several election 
districts of the State assembled by order of General Canby 
at the club house in Charleston, January 14, 1868, to frame a 
new constitution. The assembly was composed of fifty-one 
white and seventy-three negro members, and in its personnel, 
perhaps. there have been amongst civilized peoples, few law- 
making bodies to be compared with it. It was alluded to by 
the newspapers by such names as the ‘Great Unlawful,’ the 
‘Congo,’ and the ‘Ring-Streaked and Striped Negro’ conven- 
tion. An analysis of the elements of the convention will re 
sult in this general classification: (1) Native whites without 
distinction or reputation; (2) ex-Federal officers; (3) adven- 
turers in search of promotion or plunder; (4) negro lawyers 
and missionaries; (5) former slaves. Only twenty-three of 
the white delegates were bona fide citizens of the State. 
Among these were F. J. Moses, Jr., who as aid to Governor 
Pickens, had helped to haul down the Union colors at Fort 
Sumter, and who afterwards became a very corrupt ‘scalawag’ 
governor; Camp, a ‘moonshiner’ from Spartanburg, who 
shortly before his election to the convention had been ‘broken 
up’ for illicit whiskey distilling; T. J. Robertson. who had 
grown rich as a war speculator, and who afterwards became 
United States senator; C. G. Bowen, who had been accused 
of bribing a man to assassinate a Confederate officer, and 
tried for murder; J. M. Rutland, who after the Brooks-Summcr 
episode in the United States Senate, made up a purse to 
buy a cane for Brooks, but afterwards became a strong Union- 
ist. Seven of the white delegates had been Confederate sol- 
diers. The ‘carpet-bag’ element was especially prominent ‘n 
the convention. The most conspicuous members of this class 
were Niles G. Parker and D. H. Chamberlain, of Massachu- 
setts, who afterwards held the offices of State Treasurer and 
Governor, respectively. Other ‘carpet-baggers’ were C. P. 
Leslie, New York, formerly in the Internal Revenue Bureau; 
G. Pillsbury, vice-president of the Union League in the State; 
and J. K. Jillson, whose best claim to notoriety came through 
the fact that he had married a negro woman: There were 
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The FIRST CHAPTER contains an outline of the origin and his- 
tory of Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges. 

The SECOND AND THIRD CHAPTERS are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the legal nature and character of Stock Exchanges, and to a 
consideration of the reciprocal legal rights and duties which are evolved 
from the relation of broker and client. These subjects (the most 
important in the treatise), are so fully considered, that the length of the 
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tional sub-divisions have been added. 

The THIRD CHAPTER treats of the customs and usages of the 
various Exchanges. 

The subjects of stack jobbing and gambling are considered in the 
FOURTH CHAPTER, The laws whi.h have been enacted in many 
of the States, since the first edition was published, prohibiting ‘ option’’ 
contracts, ‘‘futures,"’ etc., as also the gambling statutes of all the 
States and Territories, are cited, and the many decisions thereon set forth. 
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the transactions thereon. 

The latest editions of the rules of the New York and London Stock 
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some able non-resident colored lawyers in the body, among 
whom may be mentiened J. J. Wright, L. S. Langley and W. 
J. Whipper. Whipper was a man of decided ability and was 
afterwards elected judge, but was not permitted to serve. 

“Of the 124 delegates, forty-four were foreigners so far 
as the State was concerned. Massachusetts contributed nine 
delegates; North Carolina, four; Pennsy!vania, two; several 
other States, one each. There were also members of the con- 
vention who were from Denmark, Ireland, Dutch Guiana and 
cther foreign countries. One account gives the number of 
preacher delegates as seven. The most prominent of these 
were R. H. Cain, colored, afterwards a member of Congress; 
and B. F. Whittermore, white, of Massachusetts, later elected 
to Congress, but turned out for selling West Point cadetsbips. 
Fifty-seven of the seventy-three colored delegates had, three 
years before, constituted part of the slave property of South 
Carolina, and it is needless to say that illiteracy was one of 
their chief characteristics. The most famous native negro 
in the convention was Beverly Nash, of Richmond District. 
He had been a hotel porter in Columbia, but after the war 
turned his attention to oratory and soon attained political 
prominence.” 

« + - 


“The Clansman, An Historical Romance of the Ku Klux Klan,” 
by Thomas Dixon, Jr. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 

Just how “The Clansman” compares with Mr. Dixon's 
earlier work, “The Leopard’s Spots,” is a question which need 
not be discussed here. Both are historical novels of the high- 
est type, and both, as examples of literary workmanship, are 
immeasurably superior to that iess than mediocre story, “The 
One Woman.” The author has now completed two-thirds of 
his triology of Southern novels, adding thereby immensely 
to the literature of the reconstruction. 


That “The Clansman” is calculated to arouse the strong- 
est interest of its readers there is no possible ground to doubt. 
It is not, however, a work of uniform excellence. Part IV., 
which deals with the doings of the Klan is markedly inferior 
to what precedes it. After reading that splendid word 
picture of the assassinat‘on of Lincoln, the excitement which 











followed it and the impeachment of his successor, the hypnotic 
clap trap at the trial of Gus appears a descent from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. Three-fourths of the book is strong, 
one-fourth weak. One wonders, after reading the whole, why 
it is that Mr. Dixon has not undertaken to prepare a formal 
history of the period (he would make a magn ficent writer 
of history, though, even here, angels would be angels, and 
devils would be devils to him), and leave the novelist’s work 
alone. 

Of the two novels which Mr. Dixon has written, “The 
Leopard’s Spots” was the statement in historical outline of 
the conditions from the enfranchisement of the negro to his 
disfranchisement. “The Clansman” develops the true story 
of the “Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy,” which overturned the 
reconstruction regime. To borrow the author’s language: ° 

“The chaos of blind passion that followed L‘ncoln’s as- 
sassination is inconceivable to-day. The revolution it pro- 
duced in our government and the bold attempt of Thaddeus 
Stevens to Africanize ten great States of the American 
Union, read now like tales from ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 

“I have sought,” he continues, “to preserve In this romance 
both the letter and the spirit of this remarkable period. The 
men who enact the drama of fierce revenge into which I have 
woven a double love story are historical figures. I have mere- 
ly changed their names without taking a liberty with any 
essential historic fact.” 

Our advice to everyone who feels any interest in the 
negro question—the greatest of our problems—ts that he read 
this work. Despite one or two defects, it is the product of 
an able and thoughtful writer, who ,although not altogether 
free from a charge of partisanship, is furnishing data a 
knowledge of which we must possess in order to decide fair- 
ly and competently (as decide we must sooner or later) what 
course is to be pursued with the black race. 

We have referred to the assassination of Lincoln. 
is the picture as Mr. Dixon draws it: 

“The interior of the house was a pillow of red, white 
and blue. The President’s box was wrapped in two enormous 
silk flags with gold tringed edges gracefully draped and 
hanging in festoons. 

“Withers, the leader of the orchestra, was in high feather. 
He raised his baton with quick, inspired movement. It was 
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for him a personal triumph, too. He had composed the music 
of a song for the occasion. It was dedicated to the President, 
and the programme announced that it would be rendered dur- 
ing the evening between the acts by a famous quartette, as- 
sisted by the whole company in chorus. The national flag 
would be draped about each singer, worn as the togas of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

“It was already known by the crowd that General and 
Mrs. Grant had left the city for the North and could not bs 
present, but every eye was fixed on the door through which 
the President and Mrs. Lincoln would enter. It was the 
hour of his supreme triumph. 

“What a romance his life! The thought of it thrilled the 
crowd as they waited. A few years ago this tall, sad-faced 
man had floated down the Sangamon River into a rough 
lilinois town, ragged, penniless, friendless, alone, begging for 
work. Four years before, he had entered Washington as 
President of the United States—but he came under cover of 
the night with a handful of personal friends, amid universal 
contempt for his ability and the loud expressed conviction 
of his failure from within and without his party. He faced 
a divided nation and the most awful civil convulsion in his- 
tory. Through it all he had led the nation in safety, growing 
each day in power and fame, until to-night, amid the victorious 
shouts of millions of a Union fixed in eternal granite, he 
stood forth the idol of the people, the first great American, 
the foremost man of the world. 

“There was a stir at the door, and the tall figure suddenly 
loomed in view of the crowd. With one impulse they leaped 
to their feet, and shout after shout shook the building. The 
orchestra was playing ‘Hail to the Chief,’ but nobody heard 
it. They saw the chief. They were crying their own welcome 
in music that came from the rhythmic beat of human hearts. 

“As the President walked along the aisle with Mrs. Lin- 
coln, accompanied by Senator Harris’ daughter and Major 
Rathbone, cheer after cheer burst from the crowd. He turned, 
his face beaming with pleasure, and bowed as he passed. 

“The answer of the crowd shook the building to its 
foundations, and the President paused. His dark face flashed 
with emotion as he looked over the sea of cheering humanity. 
It was a moment of supreme exaltation. The people had 
grown to know and love and trust him, and it was sweet. 
His face, lit with the responsive fires of emotion, was trans- 
figured. The soul seemed to separate itself from its dreamy, 
rugged dwelling place and flash its inspiration from the spirit 
world. 

“As around this man’s personality had gathered the agony 
and horror of war, so now about his head glowed and gleamed 
in imagination the splendors of victory. 

“Margaret impulsively put her hand in Phil’s arm: 

. “Why, how Southern he looks! How tall and dark and 
typical his whole figure!’ 

~ “*Yes, and his traits of character even more typical,’ said 
Phil. ‘On the surface, easy, friendly ways and the tenderness 
of a woman; beneath, an iron will and lion heart. I like him. 
And what always amazes me is his universality. A Southern- 
er finds in him the South, the Western man the West, even 
Charles Sumner, from Boston, almost loves him. You know 
I think he is the first great all-round American who ever lived 
in the White House.’ - 

“The President’s party had now entered the box, and 
as Mr. Lincoln took the arm chair nearest the audience, in 
full view of every eye in the house, again the cheers rent the 
air. In vain Withers’ baton flew, and the orchestra did its 
best. The music was drowned as in the roar of the sea. Again 
he rose and bowed aud smiled, his face radiant with pleasure. 
The soul beneath those deep-cut lines had long pined for 
the sunlight. His love of the theatre and the humorous story 
were the protest of his heart against pain and tragedy. He 
stood there bowing to the people, the grandest, gentlest 
figure of the fiercest war of human history—a man who was 
always do‘ng merciful things stealthily as others do crimes. 
Little sunlight had come into his life, yet to-night he felt that 
the sun of a new day in his history and the history of the 
people was already tingeing the horizon with glory. 

“Back of those smiles what a story! Many a night he 
had paced back and forth in the telegraph office of the War 
Department, read its awful news of defeat, and alone sat 
down and cried over the list of the dead. Many a black 
hour his soul had seen when the honors of earth were for- 
gotten and his great heart throbbed on his sleeves. His char- 
acter had grown so evenly and silently with the burdens he 
had borne, working mighty deeds wtih such little friction, 
he could not know, nor could the crowd to whom he bowed, 
how deep into the core of the people’s life the love of him 
had grown. 

“As he looked again over the surging crowd, his tall 
figure seemed to straighten, erect and buoyant, with the new 





dignity of conscious triumphant leadership. He knew that 
he had come unto his own at last, and his brain was teeming 
with dreams of mercy and healing. 

“The President resumed his seat, the tumult died away, 
and the play began, amid a low hum of whispered comment 
directed. at the flag-draped box. The actors struggled in vain 
to hold the attention of the audience, until finally Hawk, the 
actor playing Dundreary, determined to catch their ear, 
paused and said: 

“ ‘Now, that reminds me of a little story, as Mr. Lincoln 





says 

“Instantly the crowd burst into a storm of applause, the 
President laughed, leaned over and spoke to his wife, and the 
electric connection was made between the stage, the box and 
the people. 

“After this the pley ran its snfiooth course, and the audi- 
ence settled into its accustomed humor of sympathetic at- 
tention. 

“In spite of the novelty of this her first view of a 
theatre, the President fascinated Margaret. She watched 
the changing lights and shadows of his sensitive face with 
untiring interest, and the wonder of his life grew upon her 
imagination. This man who was the idol of the North, and 
yet to her so purely Southern, who had come out of the 
West and yet was greater than the West or the North, and 
yet always supremely human—this man who sprang to hs 
feet from the chair of State and bowed to a sorrowing woman 
with the deference of a knight, every man’s friend, good 
natured, sensible, masterful and clear in intellect, strong, 
yet modest, kind and gentle—yes, he was more interesting 
than all the drama and romance of the stage! 

“He held her imagination in a spell. Elsie, dividing her 
abstraction, looked toward the President’s box and saw ap- 
proaching it along the balcony aisle the figure of John Wilkes 
Booth. . 

“*Look,’ she cried, touching Margaret’s arm. ‘There's 
John Wilkes Booth, the actor. Isn’t he handsome? They 
say he’s in love with my chum, a senator’s daughter, whose 
father hates Mr. Lincoln with perfect fury.’ 

“He is handsome,’ Margaret answered. ‘But I'd be afraid 
of him, with that raven hair and eye shining like something 
wild.’ 

“*They say he is wild and dissipated, yet half the silly 
girls in town are in love with him. He’s as vain as a pea- 
cock.’ 

“Booth, accustomed to free access to the theatre, paused 
near the entrance to the box and looked deliberately over 
the great crowd, his magnetic face flushed with deep emotion, 
while his fiery, inspiring eyes glittered with excitement. 

“Dressed in a suit of black broadcloth of faultless fit, from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, he was physi- 
cally without blemish. A figure of perfect symmetry and 
proportion, his dark eyes flashing, his marble forehead crown- 
ed with curling black hair, agility and grace stamped on 
every line of his being—beyond a doubt he was the hand- 
somest man in America. A flutter of feminine excitement 
rippled the surface of the crowd in the balcony as his well- 
known figure caught the wandering eyes of the women. 

“He turned and entered the door leading to the Presi- 
dent’s box, and Margaret once more gave her attention to 
the stage. 

“Hawk, as Dundreary, was speaking his lines and looking 
directly at the President, instead of at the audience: 

“Society, eh? Well, I guess I know enough to turn you 
inside out, old woman, you darned old sockdologing man- 
trap.’ 

“Margaret winced at the coarse words, but the galleries 
burst into shouts of laughter that lingered in ripples and 
murmurs and the shuffling of feet. 

“The muffled crack of a pistol in the President’s box 
hushed the laughter for an instant. 

“No one realized what had happened, and when the 
assassin suddenly leaped from the box, with a blood-marked 
knife flashing in his right hand, caught his foot in the flags 
and fell to his knees on the stage, many thought it a part of 
the programme, and a boy, leaning over the gallery rail, gig- 
gled. When Booth turned his face of statuesque beauty, lit 
by eyes flashing with insane desperation and cried, ‘Sic 
semper tyrannis,’ they were only confirmed in this impression. 

“A sudden piercing scream from Mrs. Lincoln, quivering, 
soul-harrowing! Leaning far out of the box, from ashen 
cheeks and lips leaped the piteous cry of appeal, her hand 
pointing to the retreating figure: 

“‘*The President is shot! He has killed the President!’ 
Every heart stood still for one awful moment. The brain 
refused to record the message—and then the storm burst, 

“A wild road of helpless fury and despair! Men hurled 
themselves over the footlights in vain pursuit of the assassin. 
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Already the clatter of his horse’s feet could be heard in the 
distance. A surgeon threw himself against the door of the 
box, but it had been barred within by the cunning hand. 
Another leaped on the stage, and the people lifted him up in 
their arms and over the fatal railing. 

“Women began to faint, and strong men tramped down 
the weak in mad rushes from side to side. 

“The stage in a moment was a seething mass of crazed 
men, among them the actors and actresses in costumes and 
painted faces, their mortal terror shining through the rouge. 
They passed water to the box, and some tried to climb up 
and enter it. 

“The 200 soldiers of the President’s guard suddenly burst 
in, and, amid screams and groans of the weak and injured, 
stormed the house with fixed bayonets, cursing, yelling and 
shouting at the top of their voices: 

“‘Clear out! Clear out! You sons of hell!’ 

“One of them suddenly bore down with fixed bayonet 
toward Phil. 

“Margaret shrank in terror close to his side and trembling- 
ly held his arm. 

“Elsie sprang forward, her face aflame, her eyes flashing 
fire, her little figure tense, erect and quivering with rage: 

“*How dare you, idiot, brute!’ 

“The soldier, brought to his senses, saw Phil in full cap- 
tain’s uniform before him, and suddenly drew himself up, 
saluting. Phil ordered him to guard Margaret and Elsie for 
a moment, drew his sword, leaped between the crazed sol- 
diers and their victims and stopped their insane rush. 

“Within the box, the great head lay in the surgeon’s arms, 
the blood slowly dripping down, and the tiny death bubbles 
forming on the kindly lips. They carried him tenderly out, 
and another group bore after him the unconscious wife. The 
people tore the seats from their fastenings and heaped them 
in piles to make way for the precious burdens. 

“As Phil pressed forward with Margaret and Elsie, 
through the open door came the roar of the mob without, 
shouting its cries: 

“*The President is shot!’ 

‘Seward is murdered!’ 

“*Where is Grant?’ 

“*Where is Stanton?’ 

““To arms! To arms!’ 

“The peal of signal guns could now be heard, the roll of 
drums and the hurried trampof soldiers’ feet. They marched 
none too soon. The mob had attacked the stockade holding 
10,000 unarmed Confederate prisoners. 

“At the corner of the block in which the theatre stood, 
they seized a man who looked like a Southerner and hung 
him to the lamp post. Two heroic policemen fought their 
way to his side and rescued him. 

“If the temper of the people during the war had been 
convulsive, now it was insane—with one mad impulse and 
one thought—vengeance! Horror, anger, terror, uncertainty, 
each passion fanned the one animal instinct into fury. 

“Through this awful night, with the lights still gleaming 
as if to mock the celebration of victory, the crowd swayed 
in impotent rage through the streets, while the telegraph 
bore on the wings of lightning the awe-inspiring news. Men 
caught it from the wires, and stood in silent groups weeping, 
and their wrath against the fallen South began to rise as 
the moaning of the sea under a coming storm. 

“At dawn, black clouds hung threatening on the eastern 
horizon. As the sun rose, tingeing them for a moment with 
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scarlet and purple glory, Abraham Lincoln breathed his last! 

“Even grim Stanton, the iron-hearted, stood by his bed- 
side and through blinding tears exclaimed: 

‘*‘Now he belongs to the ages.’ 

“The deed was done. The wheel of things had moved. 
Vice-President Johnson took the oath of office, and men hailed 
him chief; but the seat of empire had moved from the White 
House to a little, dark house on the Capitol hill, where dwelt 
an old club-footed man, alone, attended by a strange brown 
woman of sinister animal beauty and the restless eyes of a 
leopardess.” 
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CONTRIBUTORY NBGLIGENCE—PLEADING.—Contrib- 
utory negligence is held, Buechner v. New Orleans (La.) 66 
L. R. A. 334, to be a matter of defense, and, to be availed of, 
it must be pleaded. 

os . a 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS.—The right of a municipal 
corporation to devote a portion of a parce] of land dedicated 
for a public park to the establishment of a public highway 
is denied in Riverside v. Maclean (Ill.) 66 L. R. A. 288, if the 
result will be to cut the dedicated tract into smal]l parcels, and 
destroy their utility for the purpose for which the tract was 
dedicated. 

* * 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION—DISCRIMINATION.—Reguir- 
ing an application for a license to practice medicine to pro- 
duce a diploma from a medical school the requirements of 
which shall have been “in no particular less than those pre- 
scribed” vy a specified association of medical colleges is held, 
in Ex parte Gerino (Cal.) 66 L. R. A. 249, not to unjustly dis- 
criminate against other schools, although such association is 
composed of schools teaching only one system of medicine. 

= * o 

NEGLIGENCE—EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY.—Statu- 
tory permission to a railway company to lease its property is 
held, in Chicago « G. T. R. Co. v. Hart (Ill) 66 L. R. A. 75, 
not to absolve if from liability for injuries to employees of the 
lessee because of defects in the rolling stock, although they 
are due solely to tne lessee’s negligence, unless the statute so 
provides. 

- i + . 

SECTARIAN WORSHIP.—A public schoo] teacher, who 
repeats tae Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm as a 
morning exercise, without comment or remark, in which none 
of the pupils are required to participate, is held, in Billard v. 
Topeka Board of Education (Kan.) 66 L. R. A. 166, not to be 
conducting a form of religious worship, or teaching sectarian 
or religious doctrine. 

ca o a 

TAXATION.—The fact that property taxpayers of a 
parish have authorized the levying of a 5-mil] tax on all 
property in the parish, including that within the town therein, 
in favor of a particular railroad enterprise, is held, in Vicks- 
burg S. & P. R. Co. v. Goodenough (La) 66 L. R. A. 314, to 
be no constitutional obstacle to the imposition at the same 
time, in favor of the same enterprise, of a 5-mill tax on all 
the property within the town by the vote of the property tax- 


payers therein. 
a * a 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—The purchase of property 
from one of several cotenants, or from a life tenan‘, followed 
by the taking of possesison and assertion of exclusive title to 
the property, is held, in Crawford vy. Meis (fowa) 65 L. R. A. 
154, to be sufficient to set in motion the statute of limitations 
against the claims of the other cotenants or the remainder- 
man, where the statutes enable the remainder-men to maintain 
actions to settle disputed questions of title. 

A father’s cause of action for the seduction of his daughter 
is held, Davis v. Boyett (Ga) 66 L. R. A. 258, to arise when 
the act of seduction is complete, and not when he Gtusovers 





USURY.—The execution of a note by a principal to his 
surety for the amount.paid by the latter in satisfaction of the 
obligations for which he was surety is held, in Blakely v. 
Adams (Ky.) 66 L. R. A. 270, not to deprive him of the right 
to have usury in the principal obligations purged, and give 
the surety the right to recover the face of the note includ- 
ing the usury, unless the principal requested the surety to pay 
it, or stood by and permitted him to do so in ignorance of the 
usury. 

* a * 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE.—One convicted of crime is 
held, in People v. Adams (Cal.) 66 L. R. A, 247, to be entitled 
to a new trial, where the sheriff, after the case had been sub- 
mitted to the jury, divided them into three groups and locked 
them in separate rooms on different floors of the hotel for the 
night, notwithstanding the court had directed him to keep them 
together, in accordance with the provisions of the statute, un- 
less it is affirmatively shown that no prejudice resulted there- 


from. 
> e a 


PROPERTY BORDERING ON OCEAN.—The owner of 
land bordering on the ocean is held, in San Francisco Savings 
Union yv. R. G. R. Petroleum & M. Co. (Cal.) 66 L. R. A. 242, 
to be entitled to maintain an action to enjoin a trespasser from 
placing structures between high and low water mark, which 
will interfere with his right of access to and from the water. 

LIBBL.—A newspaper publication statinz that a man is a 
eunuch is held, in Eckert v. Van Pelt (Kan.) 66 L. R. A. 256, 
to be actionable per se. 

* * ? 


EVIDENCE.—In a civil action to recover actual damages 
for abuse and ill treatment inflicted in an effort to extort 
information from ane suspected of having committeed a crime, 
it is held, in Warner vy. Talbot (La.) 66 L. R. A. 336, that evi- 
dence as to the facts connected with such supposed crime, said 
to have been committed five days prior to the abuse and il! 
treatment complained of, is inadmissible either by way of 
justification or in mitigation of the damages claimed. 

ABETTING SUICIDE.—Proof of persuading and procur- 
ing a person to take poison which results in death is held, in 
Burnett v. People (Ill.) 66 L. R. A. 304, to warrant a convic- 
tion of murder. The other cases on inciting or abetting sui- 
cide are collated in a note to this case. 

* * s 


MARRIED WOMEN.—One who voluntarily leaves the 
jurisdiction and the domicil and community property located 
within the State, and obtains a decree of divorce in another 
jurisdiction, is held, in Bedal v. Sake (Idaho) 66 L. R. A. 60, 
to have no right to maintain an independent action thereafter 
in the former jurisdiction for a division of the community 
property. 

The rights of a woman in a benefit certificate on her hus- 
band’s life are held, in White v. Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen (Iowa 66 L. R. A. 164, not to be terminated by a di- 
vorce, where the certificate is made payable to her by name, 
and the statutes permit such certificate to be issued in favor 
of the wife or legatee, while no attempt is made to change 








that his daughter has been seduced. 





the beneficiary after the divorce. 
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ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION.—The jurisdiction of ad- 
miralty of a libel in personam for breach of a contract to fur- 
nish freight to be carried by an ocean transportation line at 
about a certain time, without specifying the vessel, is sus- 
tained, in Baltimore Steam Packet Co. vy. Patterson (C. C. A. 
4th C.) 66 L. R. A. 193. A very elaborate note to this case re- 


views all the other authorities on admiralty jurisdiction of con- 
tracts. 


“ a = . 

RES ADJUDICATA.—Heirs at law are held, in Allred v. 
Smith (N. C.) 65 L. R. A. 924, not to be entitled to the 
benefit of a judgment in an action by a co-heir to set aside 
a deed of the ancestor, where they were not made parties to 
the suit, and it was not brought for their benefit. 

A judgment dismissing the action and assessing costs 
against plaintiff, entered upon a verdict for defendant in a 
suit to recover possession of real estate which involves two 
issues, one as to the plaintiff’s title and the other as to the 
right of possession, without disclosing upon which the judg- 
ment is based, is held, in Hoover v. King (Ore.) 65 L. R. A. 
790, not to bar a subsequent action for possession, although 
the statute contemplates that the title shall be tried in such 
actions, and makes the judgment conclusive as to the estate 
in such property and the right of possession thereof, so far 
as the same is thereby determined. 

+ * . 

EQUITABLE JURISDICTION.—A Federal court is held, 
in Arbuckle v. Blackburn (C. C. A. 6th C.) 65 L. R. A. 864, 
to have no jurisdiction to enjoin a State food commissioner 
from proceeding to enforce a pure-food statute of the State 
by criminal prosecution, on the ground that he has erroneous- 
ly construed the statute to include matters not within it. 

The use of geographical or descriptive terms to palm 
off the goods of one manufacturer or vendor as those of 
another, and to carry on unfair competition, is held, in 
Schaver v. Heller & Merz Co. (C. C. A. 8th C.) 65 L. R. A. 
878, to be lawfully enjoined by a court of equity to the same 
extent as the use of any other terms or symbols. 

The right of the owner of an island to an injunction to 
compel the removal of nets set in the adjoining waters in 
such a manner as to constitute a public nuisance is sustained 
in Reyburn v. Sawyer (N. C.) 65 L. R. A. 930, where they 
interfere with the access to and from the island, and the one 
responsible for them is insolvent, so that an action for dan- 
ages would not afford adequate relief. 

a « a 

INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS.—One who employs an- 
other to manufacture furniture for him, furnishing all the 
materials, tools, and machinery for the purpose, among which 
is a machine which is safe to operate under proper instruc- 
tions, but dangerous to operate without instructions, is held, 
in Jacobs v. Fuller & H. Co. (Ohio) 65 L. R. A. 833, to have no 
right, in an action for injury to a person using the machine 
because of failure to notify him of its dangerous character 
and give him instructions as to operating it, to set up the de- 
fense that the injured person is an employee of an independent 
contractor, since under the circumstances the resulting injury 
might have been anticipated as a direct or probable conse- 
quence of the performance of the work contracted for, if rea- 
sonable care should be omitted. With this case is an extensive 
note on liability of an employer for injuries caused by the 
performance of work by an independent contractor which is 
dangerous unless certain precautions are observed. 

A property owner is held, in Thomas v. Harrington (N. 
H.) 65 L. R. A. 742, not to be able to relieve himself from lia- 
bility for injuries to a traveler upon the highway by reason 
of the negligent failure to guard and light, after dark, a 
trench opened in the highway to connect his dwelling with the 
street water main, by employing an independent contractor 
to perform the work. A note to this case reviews all the other 
authorities on liability of employer for acts of independent 





contractor where injury is the direct result of the work con- 
tracted for. 
* * * 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE.—Engaging an independent 
contractor to make a street improvement is held, in Anderson 
v. Fleming (Ind.) 66 L. R. A. 119, not to relieve a municipality 
from liability for injuries to travelers from the unsafe condi- 
tion of tne street during the performance of the work, if the 
work will of necessity render the highway unsafe unfeSs it is 
properly guarded and lighted. An extensive note to this case 
reviews all the other authorities on liability of employer for 
acts of independent contractor where injuries result from no- 
performance of absolute duties of employer. 

A statute which makes it unlawful to discharge an em- 
ployee because he belongs to a lawful labor organization, and 
which provides for ‘the recovery of damages for such dis- 
charge, is held, in Coffeyville Vitrified B. & T. Co. v. Perry 
(Kanh.) 66 L. R. A. 185, to be void. 

A person placed by a railroad company in charge of the 
operation of a pile driver and the car upon which it is carried, 
with discretion to determine when to remove the apparatus 
from the main track to avoid passing trains, and the method 
of doing so, and with authority to direct the acts of the other 
employees in accomplishing that purpose, is held, in Illinois S. 
R. Co. v. Marshall (Ill.) 66 L. R. A. 297, to be, with regard to 
that matter, a foreman or vice principal. 

«. « « 


BANKRUPTCY. 


In Wetmore v. Wetmore, 13 Am. B. R. 1, a wife obtained a 
divorce in 1892, the decree providing for the payment of an 


annual sum for alimony, and further annual payments for the 
support of infant children. In 1899 the arrears of such ali- 
mony and allowance amounting to over $19,000, the husband 
was adjudged a voluntary bankrupt. Held, that discharge did 
not relieve him from the payment of arrears of alimony and al- 
lowance for children. 

In Matter of Abbey Press, 13 Am. B. R. 11, it was held to 
be within the discretion of the referee to decide what cause is 
sufficient and upon what information he would order an exami- 
nation of witnesses under the provisions of section 21a, and 
further, that the witness is not entitled to be heard upon 
the propriety of the making such an order, nor to be repre- 
sented by counsel as matter of right. 

An important decision, Matter of Benjamin, 13 Am. B. R. 
18, holds that the system which obtains in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, of selecting an official auctioneer to conduct 
auction sales in bankruptcy, should be maintained; and a’mo- 
tion that a trustee be directed to sell the assets of a bank- 
rupt estate by the official auctioneer instead of one employed 
by the trustee will be granted. 

Where the receivers in bankruptcy, one of whim is a cot- 
ton merchant, familiar with the business of the cotton ex- 
change, and the other a lawyer, have discharged their trust, 
not only with integrity and ability, but with the sagacity of 
men thoroughly experienced in large business transactions, 
and have collected and hold nearly $1,200,000 in assets of the 
bankrupt wholesale cotton merchants and brokers, an allow- 
ance to the receivers of $21,000 for esrvices is a reasonable 
compensation. Matter of Sully, 13 Am. B. R. 22. 

As to when a franchise tax or license fee, imposed by the 
statute of New Jersey upon corporations organized under its 
laws is not a tax, see Matter of Cosmopolitan Power Co., 13 Am. 
B. R. 39 (Eastman, Referee), where it is held that such fran- 
chise tax or license fee is merely a contractual obligation due 
the State from the corporation, for the privilege of being al- 
lowed to do business, and is in all respects similar to an ex- 
action required to be paid to the State at the time of the or- 
ganization of the corporation, as a condition of organization, 
and is not entitled to priority, under section 64a, in the ad- 
ministration of the estate. 
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THE RIGHT TO PRINT PORTRAITS. 

A Circuit Court jude at Evansville, Ind., has issued an 
injunction restraining a local newspaper and an artist em- 
ployed by it from printing pen sketches of a defendant on 
trial upon a serious criminal charge. It is stated that the pub- 
lishers of the paper will contest the injunction determinedly, 
carrying the case if necessary to the highest tribunals, because, 
in their view, an issue of great importance to the press as 
a whole is involved. It is not believed that there is another 
instance on record of a court order prohibiting on pain of 
punishment for contempt the printing in newspapers of pen 
sketches or likenesse of defendants during or after their trial, 
or of any cther persons. 

Undoubtedly the injunction raises interesting and vital ques- 
tions. It recalls, too, the notable decision rendered some years 
ago by the New York Court of Appeals in the case of a young 
woman of great personal beauty against a flour company that 
had used a picture of her in its advertisements. The plaintiff 
had set up the right of privacy and had obtained a favorable 
decision in the Supreme Court. But the highest tribunal, 
Chief Justice Parker writing the opinion, reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that while from a moral point of view it might 
be deemed outrageous to invade privacy of citizens and 
make commercial use of their portraits in violation of their 
wishes and feelings, there was nothing in the organic or statu- 
tory laws of the state to interfere with such invasion. Unless 
the picture was libelous in character the courts had no power 
under the existing laws to restrain its publication even in ad- 
vertisements. It seems clear that in New York no such injunc- 
tion as was granted by the Indiana judge could be obtained. 

However, the Indiana laws may be different, and, again, 
the court was governed in the case by considerations relating 
to the effect of the portraits on the course of the trial, it having 
been represented by the defendant’s counsel] that the sketches, 
though not caricatures, tended to prejudice the public against 


him. “Word pictures,” however, continue to be printed in the 
enjoined paper.—Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


A DOUBTFUL LAW. 

A New York legislator has introduced a bill to prohibit the 
publication and sale of trashy literature—‘‘books which tend 
to excite youths to commit disorderly acts.” His intentions 
may be good, but he will find a hard row before him when the 
machinery of his law is put in motion, or when the attempt 
is made to carry it out. The first trouble will be to establish 
and maintain such a censorship as he contemplates, but the 
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real trouble will come when the attempt is made to fix and de- 
cide on the character of publications which may be allowed to 
go before the youth of the country. 


Most observant people will admit, we presume, that much 
matter is published, not only in books but in newspapers and 
magazines, that ought not to be read by youn pepole of either 
sex. They will go further and agree that some of the books 
are highly injurious to boys especially, but where is the line 
tu be drawn, and who is to draw it? Some would cut out only 
the trashy, exciting “Wild West” tales, as they are called, 
while another would rule out Mayne Reid, Jules Verne, Rider 
Haggard, not to mention Swift, Defoe and other old writers. 
Doubtless Captain Marryatt, Dr. Ingraham and Fennimore 
Cooper wceuld be ruled out by some extremists. 

And then there would be some critics who would shut out 
works of Zola and Smollett and writers of that kind, but would 
never think of objecting to classics like Chaucer and Edmund 
Spenser or Shakespeare, and some others whose writings are 
part of our literature. As this man’s law is only intended 
for his own State it would be only a partial remedy for the 
evil complained of, but if every one of the States should enact 
a law of that kind it would be a dead letter, it seems to us, for 
the good reason that there could be no rule of selection laid 


down which coule oe carried out.—Montgomery (Ala.) “Ad- 
vertiser. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT IN PLEADING. 

Good writers cn pleading, from the great Blackstone down, 
proudly declare that the object and purpose of common law 
pleading is to brush aside all irrelevance and guide the con- 
testants to a definite issue—a proposition affirmed by one party 
and denied by the other. The court cannot hear and determine 
a ‘““‘cause” until] such an issue is properly framed. 

Nothing can be more admirable than this theory of plead- 
ing. As known (or rather as unknown) to Illinois citizens un- 
fortunate enough to be involved in litigation, common law 
pleading postpones and prevents the framing of definite issues. 
It is, of course, impossible to do away with technical phrase- 
ology, which obscure as it may be to outsiders, makes for pre- 
cision an dclearness to lawyers and courts. But technical 
phraseology does not necessarily mean pleadings full of use- 
less verbiage; needless repetition, allegations wholly foreign to 
the case which the pleader knows he cannot prove and does 
not expect to attempt to prove. It ought to be possible for a 
citizen who has a grievance, or an honest defense to a charge, 
to state his case in brief, if technical, language and to state it 
once, without surplusage and eircumlocution. Elsewhere ef- 
forts have been made to simplify pleadings with this aim in 


view; here in Illinois we are decades behind the times in this 
matter. 
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Take the simplest illustration—the socalled “common 
counts narrative.” 

You ask an attorney to bring an action to recover a sum of 
money which the defendant borrowed and failed to pay when 
due. It is not hard to set forth the facts and compel the de- 
fendant to present his defense, if he has any. What the at- 
torney does is to file a wonderful narrative setting up the 
“common counts”—that is, a document containing, in addition 
to your rea) allegation, severa] other irrelevant allegations. 
You allege first that the defendant, heretofore, to wit, etc., at, 
to wit, etc., became inaebted to you “for divers goods, wares 
and merchandise sold and delivered.” You allege further that 
the defendant on, at, to wit, etc., undertook to pay this Sum 
for goods sold and delivered, restating the count more elabo- 
rately. Then you set up several other irrelevant counts— 
“money had and received,” “money paid, laid out and expend- 
ed,” “money due for interest and forbearance,” “labor, services 
and material,” etc., all in addition to the true allegation of 
money lent and advanced. You must not, however, include 
an allegation or count of goods bargained and sold—that would 
be fatal. Why? No layman can tell. 

The common counts “narrative” is now a mere form and 
does little harm, but it illustrates the whole situation. The 
more important the case the more serious the consequences 
are of this opportunity to obscure and confuse the issue and 
throw all sorts of verbal and other obstacles in the way of jus- 
tice. Almost every legal document in Illinois is a lesson in 
how not to doit. It is high time we turned our attention to 
the art of how to do it in pleadings, to simplification as a 
means of reasonable celerity and expedition.—Chicago “Record- 
Herald.” 


THE DECISION OF PARIS. 

Because a theatrical manager sought to emulate the 
example of the gentleman responsible for the Troy unpleas- 
antness and award the palm for beauty, or rather withhold 
it, he has been made the defendant in a suit for damages. 
The plaintiff is a show girl whose face and figure are her 
fortune. She contends, and there would seem to be some 
justice in the contention, that the theatrical mamnager’s 
decision that she is not beautiful, at least not beau- 
tiful enough to be included among the show girls of his 
company, will injure her in a business way; and she 
declares that she will ask a jury to make him pay her $10,000 
as compensation. 

When Paris made his famous decision, the Olympian 
lady whom he had offended was not able to go to court about 
it. She devised a nice little scheme of revenge, however, 
and doubtless later in life the impulsive Trojan had reason 
to repent rushing in where angels certainly would have feared 
to tread. And it is probable that the theatrical manager 
will also repent in time. - For Paris decisions are invariably 
fraught with fatal consequences; and as they settle nothing 
except the fate of him who has made one, they are useless 
as well as expensive. 

As somebody has very truthfully observed, beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder. The young woman who the theatri- 
cal manager has declared does not “handsome much” may 
appeal to a jury with other standards. Moreover, while it 
iz necessary to be experienced in order to judge fairly, it is 
not unlikely that the theatrical manager’s position makes an 
honest judgment impossible. The general public finds the 
show girl ever young and beautiful and fair. Can one nave 
spent his life in choosing these without having become super- 
critical? We fancy not, and therefore we think the man- 
ager’s position a perilous one. Unless he settles out of court 
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some future jury, gazing from the maid to the manager and 


back again to the maid, will undoubtedly imitate the famous 


Gilbert jury and declare solemnly, “We never had a notion 
that a man could be so base.” And then it will file out and 
bring back a verdict for the full amount.—St. Paul “Globe.” 


THE BEEF TRUST DECISION. 

it is gratifying that the decision rendered yesterday by 
the Supreme Court of the United States against the Beef 
Trust was unanimous. There have been recently so many 
split decisions in important cases that the judgments pro- 
nounced, while legally effective, were shorn of a large part 
of their moral force. That we are not confronted by that con- 
dition now is exceedingly reassuring. Perhaps the packers’ 
combination, usually referred to as the Beef Trust, is the 
most odious outlaw in the country. It has not only controlled 
the prices of meat products, but through the operation of its 
private car lines it has obtained a firm grip upon other food 
supplies. 

The combination is as cold-blooded and heartless in the 


management of its business as is the Standard Oil Company. 
It belongs to the same class and may be regarded as even more 


shameless in its extortions than the oil company for the rea- 
son that it deals in the necessaries of life. The decision of 
the Supreme Court is based upon a bill in equity asking that 
the defendants be enjoimed from che commission of offenses 
covered by the Sherman anti-trust law. The bill, as sum- 


marized by Justice Holmes, who wrote the court’s opinion 
charges that the packers constituting a dominant propor- 
tion of the dealers in fresh meats throughout the United States 
entered into a combination not to bid against each other in 
the live stock markets of the different States, to bid up prices 
for a few days in order to induce the cattlemen to send their 
stock to the stock yards, to fix prices at which they will sell 
and to tnat end to restrict shipments of meat when necessary 
to establish a uniform rule of credit to dealers and to keep 
a blacklist, to make uniform and improper charges for cartage 
and finally to get less than lawful rates from the railroads 
to the exclusion of competitors. 

Upon tae hearing in the United States Circuit Court a 
writ of injunction was issued against the packers to prevent 
them from carrying out the terms of this unlawful agreement. 
It is this decree that the Supreme Court yesterday affirmed, 
and its effect will no doubt be far-reaching. “To my mind,” 
says Judge Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court, speak- 
ing of the decision, “it effectually clears the decks for what I 
believe will be the next really great national movement—as 
the restrictions, and finally the abolition of slavery, was the 
last great fundamental movement, the organization and super- 
vision, by the nation itself, of the great corporations of the 


future—a movement whose chief object will be not so much 
to control prices, or merely to curb power, as to bring cor- 
porate ownership within the reach and reasonable confidence 
of the people at large, and thus to repeopleize and republican- 


ize again the industrial ownership of the country.” 

That is one view—an enthusiastic one—but we find, on the 
other hand, that the packers are not disturbed if one of the 
lawyers representing them reflects their attitude. He says 
that the decision merely makes permanent the injunction re- 
straining the packers from doing business in restraint of trade 
and in violation of the anti-trust law. But continuing, he 
says: “They have assured me repeatedly that they have 
done nothing in violation of these. Hence the permanent re- 
straining order does not in any manner inconvenience them. 
It does not charge them with or convict them of wrong-doing. 
I cannot say what further action will be taken.” There is one 
thing that the country sees, and that is that the packers have 
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continously violated the injunction issued by the Circiut Court 
and that they intend to carry on their business as usual re- 
gardless of the final decision. It is now for the courts to show 
that their judgments mean something which even the pack- 
ers must respect.—Indianapolis “Sentinel.” 


WOMEN AND THE LAW. 


The recent reprieve of a Vermont murderess by the gov- 
ernor of the State is directly traceable to public sentiment 
that was aroused in the woman’s behalf. That public senti- 
ment did not protest against capital punishment; it protested 
against its being visited upon a woman. The crime for which 
the woman stood convicted was particularly brutal] and un- 
provoked, the only facts pleaded as paliiatives being her youth 
and her ignorance. The trial appears to have been a fair one 
and the ,yermont executive was determined at first that the 
law should take its course. But he was not strong enough to 
face the public condemnation that would have followed his 
refusal of a reprieve and in the end he signed it. 

An organization of club women considered this special 
case and forwarded to the governor a protest against the sen- 
tence pronounced on the woman, not because it was unjust 
in their estimation but because they did not think it right that 
a member of the sex that had no voice i nthe framing of 
laws should suffer tne extreme penalty of the law. Yet the law 
was devised for the protection of both sexes, and had the hus- 
band brutally murdered the wife .nstead of, as in this particu- 
lar case, the wife the husband, only those opposed to capital 
punishment would have raised their voices. If it was an unjust 
law that aiscriminated in favor of the sex that framed it, the 
club women’s protest would have been justified. If the pro- 
test had been against capita] punishment, no one could ques- 
tion the club women’s right to utter it. 

But the mere fact that they made deprivation of suffrage 
the reason for their protest, and that it was the sentiment 
voiced by men instead of women that gained Mrs. Rogers her 
reprieve may be accepted as tolerably good proof that the 
severity o: the laws framed for the punishment of transgres- 
sors would not be mitigated if women helped to make the 
laws. And since it is very probable that the number of women 
opposed to capital punishment is no larger than the number 
of men it may me concluded that the Vermont murderess was 
sentenced under a law that when framed represented the 
sentiment of the majority of the people of that state. The 
fact that her sex has not the right to vote seems not to have 
worked any injury, and as she was reprieved because she 
is a woman she has feared better than a man in the same 
position would have fared. 

As for capital punishment, the same may be said of it that 
is said, with truth, of laws and of other penalties that punish 
the breaking of laws. So long as these are on the statute 
books, they should not be dead letters, nor should a wave of 
sentiment be permitted to make them void in the case of cer- 
tain individuals. The majority can repeal the law or it can 
mitigate its severity for one sex if it chooses. But so long 
as the law stands, it is the majority, and when sentiment 
causes it to be ignored, the majority must suffer for this con- 
tempt of its own decree.—St. Paul “Globe.” 


WITHOUT TRIAL BY JURY. 


A case has recently been tried in the Phillippine Islands 
which illustrates the practical] operation of the denial of trial 
by jury in territory owned and governed by the United States 
and of the admiration of justice in our island possessions. 
Last July a soldier named Grafton, while on guard at Camp 
Jossman, Island of Guimaris, Phillippine Islands, shot and 
killed two Filipinos. Application was at once made by Gen- 
era] Carter, Commander of the Department of the Visayas, to 





the Judge of the Civil Court in the district, the Court of First 
Instance, as it is called, namely, Judge Henry C. Bates, for his 
opinion a sto whether a military tribunal should deal with the 
case. Judge Bates gave a written opinion to the effect that 
he regarded the military authorities as entirely competent to 
take cognizance. Thereupon Grafton was brought to trial be- 
fore a court-marital composed of the highest officers available. 
The evidence showed that while the guard was patrolling his 
beat two Filipino men approached him, drew their knives 
and made a dash for the sentinel, and the sentine] shot them 
both. It was also shown that the sentinel, Grafton, had been 
a member of the rescye party to Balangia, where a company of 
soldiers had been treacherously murdered by the natives. 
This circumstance was sufficient to cause distrust in the mind 
of Grafton, even if the demeanor of the natives had been less 
hostile. Upon this evidence the court acquitted the prisoner. 
The opinion of military men would most probably have been 
that if the soldier had acted otherwise than he did and had 
escaped with his life he would have subjected himself to 
punishment. . 

The evidence was so clear and the conclusion was so cer- 
tain that it was believed that the matter was at an end. But 
those who entertained this opinion were not well versed in the 
law as it obtains in places where the Constitution does not 
reach. Certain civilians who were dissatisfied with the dis- 
position of the case obtained a warrant for Grafton’s arrest, 
with a view to his trial in the Civil] Court. Genera] Carter 
refused to surrender the man, but was ordered to do so by 
his superior officer, Major Gen. J. F. Wade, who acted upon 
the request of the Governor-General. The same Judge Bates, 
who had given the opinion that the military authorities had 
jurisdiction, took cognizance of the case, and Grafton was car- 
ried before him. There he was denied the right of trial by 
jury, one of the most sacred rights of the English-speaking 
people, convicted by this Judge and sentenced to pay a fine 
and to confinement in the penitentiary for a term of 12 years. 

The judge’s decision was in writing and was based upon 
the following assumption, which, the reports say, was only an 
assumption unsupported by any evidence: “I am inclined to 
believe,” said the Judge, “that some demonstration was made 
with the knife, and account for it in my mind upon the ground 
that the natives had observed the trepidation and nervousness 
of the defendant and that he had left his path to avoid them 
and they advanced in the manner in which they did and made 
whatever demonstration they did because they thought he was 
afraid of them and, wit ha spirit of sport, to see what action 
he would take.’” It must be remembered that the judge ac- 
counts for the action of the natives by imputing to them a 
spirit of fun, and imputes to the soldier a condition of nerv- 
ousness. He does this, is seems, “in his mind,” without the 
support of any evidence. A man is deprived of his liberty 
because he did not discover a spirit of sport in two men rush- 
ing at him with drawn knives. 

Here is the practica] working of a system of government 
without tne safeguards of the constitution. An American 
citizen in the discharge of his duty is deprived of his liberty 
and his property without that due process of law which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution and which for centuries has 
been regarded as the heritage of our people. The soldier of 
the United States army serving in the Philippines finds him- 
self in this dilemma, if this decision is to stand: If he dis- 
charges what his military superiors have decided is his duty, 
he is sent to the penitentiary without trial by jury. If he 
fails to do it, he is either murdered or subjected to military 
punishment. 

There is no process by which the American citizen can 
be forced in time of peace to enlist in the army. The question 
is, will he enlist if he is to be deprived of rights which have 
been regarded as inalienable, or is placed in a position to be 
subjected to such treatment?—Baltimore “Sun.” 
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A new and exhaustive edition of an acknowledged authority, entirely rewritten, enlarged, and modernized. 


EWELL, LAW OF FIXTURES 


By Marshall D. Ewell. Second Edition by Frank Hall Childs, of the Chicago Bar. Nearly 5,000 cases are cited, of which 
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BRANDT, GUARANTY AND SURETYSHIP 


By George W. Brandt. Third Edition by Lemuel M. Ackley, of the Chicago Bar. Its practical importance may be appreciated 
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Suretyship are adjudicated. In the present edition the text and notes of the early editions have been carefully re-examined so 
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has been made to give not only the title, but also the facts and the grounds for decision. Duplicate references to Reporter 
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THE CONVERSION OF BRIGGS. 


Several corporation lawyers have suddenly seen a great 
light, since the Garfield report, and have discovered that 
they always were the stoutest of State’s rights men; but 
from no eyes have the scales fallen more marvellously than 
from those of the ex-Attorney-General, John W. Griggs. He 
sees a terrible usurpation threatened in the proposal of Fed- 
eral licenses to do interstate business. That would mean 
that ‘“‘almost every right of the States can be destroyed.” 
Mr. Griggs has not so read the Constitution; and unless 
specific power to do so is nominated in that bond, he would 
shrink with horror from the thought of making the Federal 
Government “the critic or corrector of the States.” Many 
have been strict constructionists, but it would seem that wur. 
Griggs surpasses them all. 


Hence one’s first feeling is that it must have been some 
other Griggs who, as Attorney-General of the United States, 
argued the insular cases before the Supreme Court almost 
exactly four years ago. That Griggs did not waste his time 
groping about among the literal provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. He was boldly and loftily for having this nation exer- 
cise “all of the ordinary and necessary sovereign powers of 
an independent nation.” “Why,” he asked with impassioned 
eloquence, “seek needlessly to limit and restrain the national 
functions?” “Why should this Government be considered 
to have less freedom of action than other nations?” And 
the Griggs of that occasion laid down the following canon of 
Constitutional interpretation: ‘Instead of seeking strict and 
narrow construction,” he said, “the powers of the Executive 
and of the legislative branches were to be so construed as to 
give them a wise and safe discretion.” But at that time, of 
course, it was only a question of extinguishing the national 
existence of 8,000,000 of people. The Constitution, under a 








Griggsian construction, was adequate for that; but when it 
is proposed to have this same sovereign and all-powerful 
nation clip the claws of a corporation, Mr. Griggs sees the 
whole Constitutional structure crashing about his head. 


We forbear to press the comicality of all this. A Saul 
among the prophets may safely be left to the risibles of his 
audience. But it is late in the day to begin arguing against 
a broad application of the Constitutional power of Congress 
to “regulate commerce” among the States. Historically, it 
may well be true that the clause intended simply to deprive 
the States of power to vex each other’s commerce—a power 
exercised so calamitously under the Articles of Confederation. 
Yet a long line of judicial decisions has sustained multiform 
legislation by Congress, under that grant of power; and to-day 
it stands as one of those general principles, or legal maxims, 
out of which measures to suit the need of the hour may 
easily be drawn. Certainly it is no great abuse of the Con- 
stitution to take a clause designed to prevent one State from 
hampering the commerce of another, and use it to prevent 
a corporation chartered by one State from oppressing the 
citizens of another. 


Commissioner Garfield quietly sums up the law and the 
facts when he closes his review of the Constitutional powers 
of Congress over corporate business by saying: 


Briefly, as to interstate and foreign commerce, the 


United States is one country, one legislative area, and when 
Federal regulation of swch commerce enters any given State 
for the purpose of operating on such commerce it enters it 


not as foreign territory, but as a part of its own jurisdiction.” 

Insensibly, yet inevitably, this idea has come to pervade 
the pwblic mind. Prof. J. W. Burgess, in his St. Louis address 
last September on “Present Problems of Constitutional Law,” 
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which is published in the current number of the “Political 
Science Quarterly,” mentioned the national regulation of com- 
merce as a matter now calling for action in the United States. 
Said this philosophical and detached commentator: 

" “Whatever may have been natural a century ago, when 
the settled parts of the commonwealths of this Union were 
separated from each other by comparatively impassable dis- 
tricts of primeval forest and there was comparatively little 
intercourse between them, now, when these obstacles have 
entirely disappeared and intercourse is so active that no man 
notes his passage from one commonwealth into another, it 
has become entirely unnatural and scarcely longer endurable 


that the law governing commerce should not be exclusively , 


national. The existence of the common law as the basis of 
the law of the commonwealths upon this subject has mini- 
mized the difficulty of a great nation getting on with systems 
of local commercial law; but the differences in detail, at first 
hardly noticeable, have now, on account of the-.vast develop- 
ment in the complexity of these relations, become almost un- 
endurable.” 

Professor Burgess would have the matter dealt with, 
preferably, by Constitutional amendment; but if it cannot be 
done in that way, “then the United States judiciary must put 
@ much more liberal interpretation upon the existing com- 
merce clauses of the Constitution.” 

No sensible man counsels any sudden or violent step in 
this business. The whole matter will have to be threshed out 
in the press and in Congress. But meanwhile we cannot but 
feel that it is delicious impudence for the men who have for 
years been appealing to Caesar, now to make a great outcry 
when told that to Caesar they shall go. They have run to 
the general government for every imaginable aid to their 
business. They have lobbied for land grants, log-rolled for 
tariff stealings, plotted for ship subsidies, schemed for ap- 
propriations, intrigued for Government contracts, conspired 
for new territory to exploit; yet when it is proposed that 
the Government which has thus fed leviathan shall now put 
a hook in his jaw, we are told that all such resorts to Fed- 
“eral authority are fraught with dangers to liberty. Protest 
does not lie in the mouth of Mr. Griggs and men like him. 
It is not for them to make such an ado when their own 
chalice is commended to their lips—New York “Eveniag 
Post.” 


THE (WORKINGS OF THE BEEF TRUST. 


Charles Edward Russell, who has been investigating the 
beef trust for “Everybody’s Magaziue,” says of it in the Feb- 
ruary number: 

“Three times a day this power comes to the table of every 
household in America, rich or poor, great or small, known or 
unknown; it comes there and extorts its tribute. It crosses 
the ocean and makes its presence felt in multitudes of homes 
that would not know how to give it a name. It controls 
prices and regulates traffic in a thousand markets. It changes 
conditions and builds up and pulls down industries; it makes 
men poor or rich as it will; it controls or establishes or ob- 
literates vast enterprises across the civilized circuit. Its 
lightest word affects men on the plains of Argentina or the 
by-streets of London. 


“Of some of the most important industries of this country 
it has an absolute, iron-clad, infrangible monopoly; of others 
it has a control that for practical purposes of profit is not 
less complete. It fixes at its own will the price of every 
pound of fresh, salted, smoked, or preserved meat prepared 
and sold in the United States. It fixes the price of every ham, 
every pound of bacon, every pound of lard, every can of pre 
pared soup. It has an absolute monopoly of our enormous 





meat exports, dressed and preserved. It has an absolute 
monopoly of the American trade in fertilizers, hides, bristles, 
horn and bone products. It owns or controls or dominates 
every slaughter-house except a few that have inconsiderable 
local or special trades. It owns steam and electric rail- 
roads, it owns the entire trolley-car service in several cities, 
and is acquiring the like property elsewhere. It owns fac 
tories, shops, stock-yards, mills, land and land companies, 
plants, warehouses, politicians, legislators and Congressmen. 

“Tt defies Wall street and all that therein is. It terrorizes 
great railroad corporations long used to terrorizing others. 
It takes toll from bfy and little, it gouges millions from rail- 
road companies, and cent pieces from obscure shippers. To 
day it is compelling a lordly railroad to dismiss its general 
manager, to-morrow it is black-listing and ruining some little 
commission merchant. It is remorseless, tireless, greedy, in- 
satiable, and it plans achievements so much greater than any 
so far recorded in the history of commerce that the imagina- 
tion flags in trying to follow its future possibilities. 


“It fixes, for its own profit, the prices the farmer of the 
West shall receive for his cattle and hogs, and the prices the 
butcher of the East shall charge for his meat. 


“It fixes the price that the grower of California shall re- 
ceive for his fruit, and the price the laborer of New York 
shall pay for his breakfast. 

“It lays hands upon the melon-grower of Colorado and 
the cotton-grower of Georgia, and compels each to share with 
it the scanty proceeds of his toil. 

“It can affect the cost of living in Aberdeen and Geneva 
as easily as in Chicago and New York. It has in the last 
three years increased, for its own benefit, the expenses of 
every household in America. It controls or influences the 
prices of one-half the food consumed by the nation. It has 
its share in the proceeds of more commodities of daily con- 
sumption than all other trusts, combinations, and monopolies 
together, and the prices of these it seeks to augment for its 
own profit. 

“It can make, within certain limits, the price of wheat, of 
corn, of oats, what it pleases; it will shortly be able to con- 
trol the price of every loaf of bread. 


“Its operations have impoverished or ruined farmers and 
stockmen, destroyed millions of investments, caused banks 
to break and men to commit suicide, precipitated strikes, and 
annihilated industries. 

“So great is the terror it inspires in some quarters that 
citizens under the constitutional guarantees of freedom do 
mot dare, even in the privacy of their offices or homes, to 
speak a word that this power would not approve of, and multi- 
millionaires, railroad magnates and captains of industry quail 
before it. 

“At every step of its progress it has violated national or 
State law, or both, and with impunity. It has been declared 
by federal and State courts to be an outlaw and to have to 
right to exist. It has gone steadily on strengthening its hold, 
extending its lines, and multiplying its victims. 

“We are accustomed to think that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is the ultimate of monopolistic achievement; here is 
something compared with which the Standard Oil Company 
is puerile; here is something that affects a thousand lives 
where the Standard Oil Company affects one; here is some 
thing that promises greater fortunes and greater power 
than ten Standard Oil Companies. Reaching out, absorbing 
industry after industry, augmenting and building, by great 
brute strength and by insidious, intricate, hardly discover- 
able windings and turnings, day and night this monstrous 
thing grows and strengthens until its grip is at the nation’s 
throat.” 
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What the President seems to need most is an arbitration 
treaty with the Senate—The New York “World” 
. ” = 


It is observable that these warnings to postmasters 
against undue political activity all come after the election.— 
‘The Louisville “Courier-Journal.” 


The author of “The Call of the Wild” has been nominated 
for mayor by the Socialists of Oakland, Cal. He has accepted 
the call.—The Baltimore “American.” 

” 4 ” 


There is one bright spot in the St. Petersburg jumble. 
The lawyers refuse to practice until the trouble is settled.— 
The Chicago “News.” 

* * a 

Colorado ought to increase the term of its governor to 
six years. The present allowance is too short to tell who is 
elected.—The St. Louis “Globe-Democrat.” 

— a“ 

Among the improvements contemplated by the nation’s 
railroads this year is the adoption of the block system in the 
United States Senate.—The New York “American.” 

* * . 

Tom Lawson says that ten men will soon own all the 
wealth in the country. We would like a photograph of them 
in the act of getting Hetty Green’s share—The Washington 


“Post.” 
- - . 


Congress will really not have time enough to pass any 
of the rate regulation bills; but it can pass private pension 
bills at the average speed of three and one-half per minute.— 
The Pittsburg “Dispatch.” 

* . . 

It begins to look as tho’ the Delaware Legislature will 
again be forced to adjourn without a sale—The Toledo 
“Blade.” 

© . . 
Premier Balfour says that “England is too great,” but he 


can prove that he is not to blame for it—The Chicago “News.” 
* ” * 


Winter sports in St. Petersburg include an exhibition 
of skating on thin ice by N. Romanoff—The New York 
“American.” 

fe + . 

The Czar might have acknowledged the right of the people 
to petition for redress of grievances without paying any more 
attention to the grievances than the United States Senate 
does.—The Detroit “Free Press.” 

* - . 

Records have been unearthed which indicate that labor 
unions were in existence in the early Roman days. That prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that “Rome was not built in a 
day.”—The Washington “Post.” 

e e e 

NOT NEEDED.—“Do you favor the whipping post for 
wife-beaters?” 

“No,” answered the woman who has been several times 
married. “The flatiron or the stovelifter is good enough for 
me.” 











SCHOOLBOY HUMOR.—Ete. is a sign used to make be 
lieve you know more than you do. 

The equator is a menagerie lion running round the centre 
of the earth. 

The zebra is like a horse, only striped and used to il- 
lustrate the letter Z. 

A vacuum is nothing shut up in a box. 

* + - 

HE HAD TO.—Judge Parry, of the English bench, tells 
of a feeble-looking man who was rebuked for supporting a 
ridiculous claim made by his wife. “I tell you candidly 1 
don’t believe a word of your wife’s story,” said Judge Parry. 

“Yer may do as yer like,” replied the man, mournfully, 
“but I’ve got to.” 

* * a 

WISER THAN HIS FELLOWS.—tThe eminent statesman 
wrote a confidential letter to a constituent. 

He read it carefully through. 

Then he added: 

“P. S—Burn this.” 

Then he held the letter up and looked at the postscript. 

“That's good advice,” he said. 


And he burned it himself. 
* > * 
A CLEAR CASE.—A story is told of a speech recently 


made by an Irish barrister in a court of law. 
He was for the plaintiff, whose cow had been knocked 


down and killed by a train, and this was his contention: 

“If the train had been run as it should have been ran, or 
if the bell had been rung as it should have been rang, or if the 
whistle had been blown as it should have been blew, both 
of which they did neither, the cow would not have been in- 
jured when she was killed.” 

* ca * 


TIME FLIES.—James Whitcomb Riley says that he was 
summoned as a witness in a case tried in an Indiana court 
where one of the witnesses before him evinced some disin- 
clination to state her age. 

“Is it very mecessary?” 
spinster of uncertain age. 

“It is absolutely necessary, madam,” interposed the judge. 

“Well,” sighed the maiden, “if I must, I suppose I must. 
I didn’t see how it could possibly affect the case, for, you 
see—” 

“Madam,” observed the judge, with some asperity, “I 
must ask you not to further waste the time of this court. 
Kindly state your age.” 

Whereupon the spinster showed signs of hysterics. 

“I am, that is, I was—” 

“Madam, hurry, hurry up!” exclaimed the judge, now 
thoroughly impatient. “Every minute makes it worse you 
know!” 


coyly asked the witness, a 


WHEN MR. LOEB WAS CALLED.—The dislike that Sec- 
retary Loeb has for an electric bell accounts for an ingenious 
device used at the executive offices to notify him when the 
President wants him. It consists of two wooden clappers. 
When Mr. Roosevelt wants his secretary he touches a button, 
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which, by an electric device, releases one of these wood2n 
clappers and it comes down on the other with a sharp ex- 
plosive report 

To-day a fine old gentleman, who desired to see the 
President, won the good will of the secretary by his quaint 
appeal for an interview, and Mr. Loeb told him to take a sexi 
until the President would be at liberty. 

As it happened, the old gentleman sat down under the 
clappers. He was tired and soon was in a doze. Suddenly 
the President called Mr. Loeb and the clappers made a loud 
report. The old man jumped up as if he was shot. 

“What was that?” he cried to Barnes, the assistant sev- 
retary. 

“That was only the President calling for Mr. Loeb,” re- 
plied Barnes. 

“My God, man,” cried the old man, “does the President 
fire a pistol like that every time he wants Mr. Loeb?’—New 
York “Times.” 

i - 7 

LITERARY STYLE.—Col. Frank Beard, for many years 
a stenographer in the General Sessions Court, was discussing 
with some of his colleagues the difficulties of reporting 
speakers given to the use of long and involved sentences. Il 
lustrations were given from speeches of William M. Evarts, 
Bourke Cockran and Phillips Brooks. 

“Why,” said Col. Beard, “none of them are in it with 
Judge James Fitzgerald, now of the Supreme Court. I re- 
ported a sentence of his On one occasion which, I believe, is 
the longest on record.” 

“Can you remember it?” asked one. 

“Why, certainly,” said Col. Beard. “It was in the 
Schoenhulz firebug case and the words, as I remember them, 
were: ‘Forty-eight years at hard labor in State pr‘son.’” 

” * * 

MR. LEUPP GOT EVEN.—Previously to taking up the 
duties of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Francis E. Leupp 
called upon his predecessor, Mr. Jones, to talk over the busi- 
ness of the office, and the following occurred, according to a 
Washington despatch to the New York “Times:” 


“By the bye, Mr. Leupp,” said the commissioner, “I have 
just been informed that my business matters have so shaped 
themselves that I will not be obliged to leave Washington 
until next March. I have decided, therefore, to remain on 
the payroll at least until the 4th.” 

“That’s most extraordinary, Mr. Commissioner,” said Mr. 
Leupp. “I have made all my arrangements to begin work 
on the 3d; public notice of the fact has been given, and your 
decision puts me in a most embarrassing position.” 

“I can’t help that, Leupp,” said the commissioner. “I got 
a chance to stay on the payroll three months longer, and you 
will have to make the best of it.” 

Two days later Mr. Leupp discovered that he had been 
made the victim of a practical joke. Then he made up his 
mind to get even. 

On Friday Commissioner Jones was informed by an ein- 
ployee of the office of the Secretary of the Interior that before 
transferring his accounts to Mr. Leupp it would be necessary 
for him to turn into the Treasury a sum equal to the amount 
of a year’s salary, which is $5,000. 

“What’s that?” said the commissioner. 
mean by it? There must be some mistake.” 

“There is no mistake,” said Mr. Leupp’s emissary, for 
such he proved later to be. “You owe the Government a 
year’s salary. In your letter to the President you state that 
your resignation becomes effective January 1, 1904. Techni- 
cally, therefore, you have not been a commissioner for a year.” 

“What's that?” exclaimed the commissioner, his face turn- 
ing red. “Am I dreaming or the victim of a practical joke?” 


“I am merely stating a fact, Mr. Commissioner,” was 
the reply. 


“What do you 





Then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs made a flying 
leap for his desk and fished out his letter of res'gnation to 
the President. And, sure enough, he discovered that he had 
told the President his resignation took effect January 1, 1904. 
He was then apprised that the conspiracy against him had 
been conceived by his successor, Mr. Leupp. 

“I take off my hat to Mr. Leupp,” he saia. 
now cry quits.” 


“We will 


° e o 

TWO DARK TALES.—At the recent banquet of the Bal- 
timore Bar Association two stories told by Robert T. Barton, 
of Richmond, Va., appealed to his colleagues as being par 
ticularly good: “ 

In traveling through Virginia, Mr. Barton said, in quest 
of practice, he was forced to stop at some very bad hotels. 
One of these in particular. he remembered. It was away 
down in the southern part of the State, and its table was 
so frightfully bad that it was almost a case of doing without 
eating. He had tried the supper, had spent the night, had 
attempted breakfast, and finally the dinner hour rolled around. 
To announce the meal an old Southern darkey ambled out 
on the porch and began to beat on an iron triangle with a 
stick. Laying out in front of the house was a long-eared, 
cadaverous “yaller” hound. As soon as the darkey began 
pounding on the triangle, Mr. Barton said, the hound sat up 
on its haunches, threw its head back, and let out a long, 
painful, melancholy howl. The old darkey stopped his pound- 
ing on the triangle, and looking at the hound, said: 

“What in da debbel you howlin’ foh?” he exclaimed, 
“you ain’t obleeged to eat it.” 

The other was like this: A traveling man was going 
through the State of Georgia and when he was near Atlanta 
an old colored man at one of the stops came to the car with 
a basket containing fried chicken sandwiches for sale. The 
sandwiches looked so tempting that the traveler purchased 
one and enjoyed it immensely. After disposing of it, he said: 
“Uncle, that chicken was certainly fine. Where did you get 
it?” 

The old darkey looked up and said: 

“See hyar, boss, you’re from de Noth, ain’t you?” 

“Why, yes, uncle,” was the reply. “I am from Boston.” 

“There now, didn’t I knowed it!” 

“How did you know it, uncle?” 

“’Ca’se no South’n gemman would ever ask a nigger 
where he gets his chickens.” 

- * 7 


FINGER-PRINT IDENTIFICATION.—William A. Pinker- 
ton, the noted detective, returning from a tour abroad, says: 

“We in America believe we are progressive and up to 
date; but, make no mistake, there are no modern methods of 
capturing and identifying criminals that Scotland Yard 
doesn’t investigate, and, if they are worth anything, adopt 
at once. There is no red tape, no delay about taking on some- 
thing that will improve the efficiency of the service. 

“The one thing which interested me the most was the 
high state of efficiency which the finger-print system of 
identification had reached. The Bureau of Fingerprints there 
is one of the most marvelous departments I have ever ex- 
amined. The identification of criminals has been reduced 
to practically a matter of bookkeeping. You get a finger- 
print and then simply turn up your indexes, and you know 
your man at once. 

“A criminal may shave or grow his beard, become stout 
or thin, alter his appearance to a considerable extent, but 
the one constant factor in his makeup is his fingerprints. 
They never change. In fact, the only safe way for criminals 
nowadays is to wear gloves when they go out on a job, for 
the impressions of the fingers are found by the detectives on 
glasses, on newspapers, on dusty tables—in fact, the 
slightest impression of the fingers upon even a damp table or 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. Seven resident professors 
and instructors besides non-resident lecturers. Spectal department of practice. 
Law library of 30,000 volumes. Other university courses open to students of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 


DEPARTMENT oF LAW.— The next session will open September 27, 1904 
Three years’ course leading to the d of LL. B. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the degree of LL. M. opportunities for students 





xceptional 
wishing to supplement work in Jaw with studies in history and political science. ¢ 


For announcement, giving full information, address 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





paper can by the process in use at the Yard serve as an 
adequate means of identification. 

“One imagines that the romantic days of a detective’s 
calling have passed, but with this fingerprint system the 
romance is far greater, far subtler, far more scientific and 
intellectual than it ever was. ® 

“Let me illustrate how easy it is to secure a fingerprint.” 

The reporter was sitting at a table when Mr. Pinkerton 
said: “Kindly pass me that glass.” As he took it in his 
hand, Mr. Pinkerton said: 

“The impression your fingers made in passing that glass 
to me is sufficient for Scotland Yard to secure by the appli- 
cation of chemicals fingerprints that will forever identify you. 

“A more wonderful instance. Some time ago there was a 
jewelry robbery at Windsor. No adequate description of the 
thief was obtained, but a cabby remembered driving a man 
late at night from the vicinity where the robbery had been 
committed. The detectives searched the cab and found a 
discarded newspaper. To the naked eye there was nothing 
on the paper. But upon the application of chemicals a finger- 
print of the man who held the paper was developed, and it 
proved to be that of a well known burglar. He was arrested 
and confessed to the crime, and was given a long sentence. 

“I could recount numerous other instances equally as- 
tounding.”—‘Express Gazette.” 

. * 7 


BRITISH ORATORY.—British oratory seems to have no 
distaste for mixed figures of speech. Various “bulls” of this 
sort have often been laid at the door of members of parlia- 
ment. Here are some, modern instances of parliamentary 
lapses of this sort. 


“Sir, we are told that by this legislation the heart of 
the country has been shaken to its very foundations.” 

“Among the many jarring notes heard in this house on 
military affairs this subject at least must be regarded as an 
oasis.” 

“The interests of the employers and employed are the 
same nine times out of ten—I will even say ninety-nine times 
out of ten.” 

“Our tongues are tied, our hands are fettered and we are 
really beating the air for no purpose.” 

“I will now repeat what I was about to say when the 
honorable member interrupted me.” 

“The West Indies will now have a future which they 
never had in the past.” 

“A thorny subject which has long been a bone of conten- 
tion among us.” 

“A slumbering volcano which at any moment a sparix 
might set aflame.” 

“The honorable member would denude us of every rag 
of the principles which we have been proclaiming from the 
housetops.” 

“Ah! The honorable member opposite shakes his head 
at that. But he can’t shake mine.” 

Barristers are usually credited with possessing accuracy 
of speech, but some expressions recently reported indicate 
that they are capable of a blundering use of words. A mem- 
ber of the bar, in his opening speech for the defense, said: 
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The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list wil) be accorded to law schools, etc. 













—eorrs a a ————e—e—eeeeweneaaeeeeeeeeees* 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL..................-ccceccceeeseesccenecccenes Albany, N. ¥. 
Allen University Law School. ............-020+0 secsssseeeessenees Celumbia, 8. C. 
Atlanta Law School... ........cc... 222. cscececcecceesescoescseeeceees Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore University Law School ..........----css++++sse0+ee000" Baltimore, Md 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL...........--.---------++-s0000+ Boston, Mase 
Bufiale Law Sabbedl. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccceececces Buffalo, N. ¥ 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW..............2---neceecccececcnneeseses Chicago, a 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL...... ........2. cece cence cecces coscecensees 
Columbia College Law School ..........----.--+ se+ee+eeee-- New York City, N. ¥. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW. .-Ithaca, N. ¥ 
Denver University Law School...... -- Denver, 
Detroit Law School......... --Detroit, Mich. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW....-..20...sssssscssssccsssssssoss > Th 
Illinois Wealeyan University Law School................--sss«s- Rae 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...........----- Charlottesville, Va. 

The session 15th, and continues nine months. The course 

for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. Bak 

<—* - ' Louisville, K 

Louisville University Law School. ...........--+++-0+0+se0++s+0-+-- - 
New York Law Sehaol :icetanedsoonenediabentanuneded New York City, N. 4 
Richmond College, Law ee Va. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW........ un 

One year’s course leads to LL. B. degree. Geatmates poncticing ie a8 parte o® 

Union. Mageqese way, ae, Literary studies free. For further 

address A. E. Boorn, ent, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
University Extension Law School. ........22.0+...0-+eseeesseeesesss- 
Universit low p coccesecccccoccusheconubee cceccesces New York City ¥ 
St. Louis Law GehOel...cccccccccvccccccccccccs cocccccesccecescese: St. 
Tulane University Law School.............----- edacevccereceses New mctog 
University of Merion’, Law Ty ene ye 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF LAW............. Ann Arbor, 
University of Texas, Law Dept...........- ecoccecccceconeceecocesss Austin, Texaw 
Lewes | of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.............-- hiladelphia, Pa. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW .... Lexington, Va 
Western Reserve U: Law School......... eeee «--- Cleveland, 
Wisconsin University Law School................-.0--cee+eee+es-- Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL...............-2------.------ New Haven, Conn. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


ILLINOIS. 


UHICAGO (Cook Co.)\—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acts as 
counsel to attorneys in patent causes. Al) 
conveniences for le 


P A T E N TS? B. PECK, Consulting Expert 
629 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Patent applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 

neys. Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 








“Gentlemen of the jury, the case for the crown is a mere 
skeleton, for, as I shall presently show you, it has neither 
flesh, blood nor bones in it.” 

A well-known member of parliament informed the house 
that an “oral agreement is not worth the paper it is written 
on.” 

But a Leeds solicitor outdid his competitors when he said 
fervidly: “Gentlemen of the jury, it will be for you to say 
whether this defendant shall be allowed to come into court 
with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hypocrisy in his 
mouth, and take three bullocks out of my client's pocket with 
impunity.’—London “Tidbits.” 

” om 7 


CONCERNING PROCTOR'’S. 


Many European novelties have been booked to make their 
American debut at the Proctor houses; among the most im- 
portant of them is Dida, which is described as the creatiun 
of a woman out of nothing, and which is really one of the 
most wonderful illusions of the present day. Amotner act of 
much interest is CoCo, the mimetic monkey, one of the 
cleverest and best trained simians ever shown in pubii-. 

Baron Iato, one of the richest Japanese in the world, who 
is now tourin? Ameriza, ocec.ij:32 a box at Mr. Pro t.r’s Fifth 
‘venue Theatre a few wee'rs »g0, and was mu7: please.! with 
the performance of “The Silver King” that was given that 
week. He particularly applauded Mr. Edwin Arden Miss 
Isabelle Evesson and Mr. James E. Wilson, who played -..- 
leading roles. The “Little Brown Men of Japan” are a really 
wonderful peome, and are trying steadily to become familiar 
with American customs and manners. 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Attorneys named in this list arp Seem Soe 
mended by banks, bankers, or other Ay an 
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C) believe that every one 1 - is worthy of 
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sabsoribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
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accredited attorneys on favorable terms. 
ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone)..................- W. R. Walker 
ae & = Coen EE RSS J. A. Estes 


(Jefferson) 
Birman. c. CRANE, 205 Title Guarantee Building 
Collections, depositions, bankruptey. Refer- 








ences : —t. National Bank, ingham; 
Commercial Lawyers’ Association, St Louis; 
tt & Ryall, New York. 
Carbon Hill ( 
Co'umbia # ) 
Cordova (Walker) 
Dadeville* (Tallapoosa) 
(Morgan). 
(Henry) 
Fayette” rip dee ws : 
Gadsden” (Etowah)................... 5. W. Johnston 
Greensboro* (Hale) 
Horse Creek bh me 
Hunteville* ( ison) 
a & SMITH. Refer to W. R. Rison Banking 
mpany. 
Lawrence Cooper. Refers to First National Bank. 
J WEE vencoccte edccescoccese ss V. H. Morris 
= x - 8 na Dicomepunnen We ben 
Pe ND -panass cédcenecce aughan & Gaillard 
Montgomery* (Montgomery)...... ...... Fred. 8. Ball 
Monroeville* (Monroe) ............ Hibbard & Barnett 


Refer to Monroe County Bank, Monroevill 
Bank of Camden. 7 x o—_ 


New Decatur (Morgan) .............. Send to Decatur 
-Oakman Len Jeccccccccccccesscacece Send s asper 
Pl nica cnsssepsecssencoesd Barnes & Duke 
_ — PEPE casccces. oct Send to Jas 

* (Dallas) .......... — & Partridge 
Talladegn’ (Tallad peneeovocontuee W. B. HARRISO 


ega) 
Refers to Isbell Nat'l Bank and First Nat'l Bank 
* (Tuscaloosa) 


egee” 
Union Springs* (Bullock) 
Refers to Merchants and Farmers’ Bank. 





Uniontown* (Perry)..............- A. C. Davidson, Jr. 
ALASKA. 
SOMONE cocccs coccccccecccecce ss coscees Malony & Foote 





—~ (Desha) Hi 
ae ~~ 





oper (eames) Seseeeesoncaved 

Hope (Hempstead)... 

Hot Springe* ( . 

Jonesboro (Craighead) ....... FRIERSON & FRIERSON 
Refer to Johnson, Berger & Co., and Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co. 

Lewisville A Lafayette)............. ane to Texarkana 

Little Rock* (Pulaski) . 






Mena (Pi 


douie Senin’ J. 
ilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 
Quark” (Fronkiin sg dbeeubege -nccccssmesoes 
P ia" (Gree (Greene). simmnetes i Tight 
fers to First National Bank of Paragould. 

Perryville* (Perry)........0...20+- «00+ Jas. A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson)...... ...... ‘Crawford & Hudson 

nssellville* (Pope) .............++---++-- & Son 
a Se M. E. VINSON 


Refers to People’s Bank of Searcy a Cleburne 
County Bank of Heber. 


Texarkana* (Miller)................ FRANK S. QUINN 
Refers to Texarkana Trust Co. 

Van Buren* (Crawford) ............-.-.-- BK. B. Peirce 

Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence)............- W. E. Beloate 

Warren" (Bradley)............ Goodwin & Abernathy 


Refer to Warren Bank and Merchants & Plant- 
ers” Bank, both of this place. 


CALIFORNIA. 





“* geone EW. “ADAM Grant Building Special at- 
ven to commercial law, corporation 
age collections, probate law and all busi- 
ness of non-residents receive prompt and care- 
ful attention; depositions taken. Refers to 


First National Bank of Loe Angeles 
FRED. E ss, Refers to Central Bank and 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


DANIEL M. yom ym ae and 724 Trust Bld 
Estates and land titles a Seay. Refers 
Los Angeles National Ban 

WORKS, LEE & WORKS, Suite as H. W. Hellman 
Bidg. (John D. an late Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of Bradner W. 
Lee, Lewis R. Works). Attorneys for National 
Bank of California; California King Gold 

; American Soda Foun- 





Santa Monica (Los An {> 


Refers to Bank of 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ......--- John T. Campbell 
Stockton* in eae w. 
Palaze (Dulase) .ccccecocccccccoescsccecs a & aa 
oe. bnme pene bencceseeseusssesegies 


neral practice, bate and pe ooh "peas 
to o bak of Ukiah 


Watsonville by Oath. ccccncsss Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to > heen of Watsonville. 

Woodland* (Yolo) ...........0+--«e0««- A. M. De Harst 

COLORADO. 

emt nd ccccccccoss eeecee Albert 1. Moses 

peubboocsnnasccoccensseen H. C. Rogers 

re Paso)........ LUCIUS H. ROUSE 

a ie Nationa) Bank 

Bank Colorado 

See (El Paso)............-.- B. W. Coleman 

Denver* (Denver) .---.......-.-« --- EWING ROBINSON 


Refers to First National 





Fort 
GEORGE. - y-BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
Grand J anction* Mesa) .......--- Samuel G. McMulhn 
Greeley* (Wi eid) qeecee : eccesuvenccccesie A. C. Patton 
nay aeuiieas eeccesncessasesss m .% T. Sapp 
ee ae William Beak 
Montrose* (Montrose) .........---------+- HUGO SELIG 
aa Montrose National Bank and any County 
officer. 
Mosca (Castilla) ........0000---+0000 H. C. Hitchcock 
- Decacvecesoncecesoescosens ay | & Story 
Telluride (San gael 2022 a Chas G. Howe 
<Trinidad* (Las Animas) ..........---+-- W.B Morgan 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... ......-- Holden & Holdem 


a (Fairfield). 

ENSON & WILSON. (FPenry C. Stevenson— 
Clifford B Wilson.) Refer to City National 
Bank, First National Bank, Cit — 
Bank, Bridgeport Trust Co., R. G. Dan & 

aber (Fairtield)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whittlesey 





Derby (New Haven)..........-.-.--- Andrew J. Ewen 
East Haddam (Miadlewex).........-. E. Johnaca 
Greenwich (Fairfield) ................-- F. A. Hubbard 
HARTFORD* (Hartford) 

JOHN J. DWYER. Refers to Connecticut Trust & 

Safe Deposit Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Meriden (New Haven).......... Corne ius J. Poe 
Middletown (Middlesex)....... .........- Bacon 
Moodus (Middlesex) ............ Send to East Haddam 
Naugatuck (New Haven).............- homas Bowen 
New Britain (Hartford) ..............-...-- C. 8. Burr 
New Haven* (New Haven)........... L. W. 
ew London* (New London). ...... Arthur b. 

Newtown (Fairfield) ............. Charles H. Northrop 
N ( Deseoccceese arner t 
Norwich* (New London).............. w 8. Allis 
Roc ) - nennne-seeeees----Charles Phelps 
Shelton (Fairfield).................- ANDREW J. EWEN 
Stamford sixties) eqnee : ecqunaqencecs ip © Onstts 
Thomaston (Lt Peescnse-csssenndhe FI radatreet 
Wallingford (New Haven)......... ..0. H. D. Fow! 
Waterbury (New Haven)................. J.J. O'Neill 
Willimantic (Windham)................. 
Windsor Locks epuiee . W. Johnson 
Winsted (Litchfield) os GEORGE A. SANFORD 

Refers to Hurlbut National Bank. 

DELAWARE. 
Dover” ( B) ccocccoccocccccccces Van Dyke 
via P Fay oy cocece cesses J h L. 
ow Castle) ............... . Causey 
* (New Castle) 

Wilmineton® (New Castle)............... G. T. Brown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
BERRY & MINOR,Colorado 
(Walter V. R. Berry, 

fer to American Sec'y & 


BRANDENBURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendall 
344 D at., N. W. 


estate and co: ee peeeoens ae 
Refers to National Bank & U. 8. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 


BLACKBURN & BLACKBURN, £ 
(J. C. 8. Blackburn, J. 


B. P, HOLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg. Reters to Colum. 
bia National Bank. 











Bank, of ver Credit Men's Associa- 
tion's Adjastment Bureau. Stenotary prerent 


RALSTON ha me i a ey 2 Refer to 
Citizens’ National Bank, Union Savings Bank 
and Colonial Fire Insurance Co. 
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FLORIDA. 














( 
Braidentown ( 
Chipley (Ww 
Pay Duval).. 
‘asper* ) oo 
Key West* (Monroe)...... Secceses OE 
Marianna* (Jackson)............-.... Milton & 
Ocala* Cation) Smt aoenaenedt ----Samuel F. Marshall 
pwn Ay CUED con cconsdes «+++... D. Coulter 
Q (Grange eccccccccccese «+-e0e Wm. H. Jewell 
Palatka* (Putnam)....... mecvesescesiese Henry Strans 


Paimetto (Manatee) ..............000---- E. F. Wilson 
Refers to Manatee County State Bank. 
Pensacola* (Escambia) 


apbutuerticaie «oe2-- A.C. Binkley | 

6. Augustine* (St. John)............ W. W. Dewhurst 

Tallahassee* (Leon)....... wane Williams 

Tampa’ (Aillsboro) =... .. OSEPH W. FRAZIER | 
fe 


rs to American National Bank and Exchange 
National Bank. 


Titueville* ‘ Brevard). «««--.-James T. Sanders 


GEORGIA, | 
Adrian (Emanuel) ................ Send to Swainsboro 
Albany’ (Dougherty)...............D. H. Pope & Son 
Americus” (Sumter) ................. C. R. Dy heater 


Ashburn (Worth).......... ...cccccsscees J. A. Comer 

Refers toJ .S Betta&Co.andW.A. Murray Ashburn. 
Athens” (Clarke). ...MocWhorter, Strick’ & Green 
Atlanta* (Fulton)................... Moore & Pomeroy 
Angusta* ( Richmon 


HENRY S. TONES. 842 ce street. 
Bginbridge* (Decatur) ............ A. L. Hawes & Son 
— eee WALTER G. PARK | 


Refers to Bank of Blakely and First National | 


Bank of Blakely. 

Branswick* (Glynn)........ saseeeeeeeesR. D. Meader | 
achanan* (Haralson)................ W. P. Ro 

Buena Vista* (Marion)............<. «--Geo. P. Mumo 
Carroliton* (Carroll) .............. ««----Feliy N. Cobb | 
OCedartown* (Polk) ...............-0. ers & Davis | 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ ........ A. ri Thornton 
Cordele (Dooly) ge ee ell . G. JONES | 

Refers to Cordele National Bank and Gees States | 

Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 
Dalton* (Whitefield)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Dawson* (Terrell)...................- James G 


Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and Fixchange Bank of Macon. 
Douglas, (Coffee) .................. O’Steen & Chandler | 


Dublin (Laurens)............ George Wilton Williams | 
Refers to Laurens Bankin , Dublin Banking 
Co. and First National Ban 


. Parks | 
| 
| 


Elberton’ (Elbert) .. 


-Z.B 
-.... DREW W. PA 


Fitagerald, (Irwin). ; LK | 
fers to the First National Bank and the Ex- | 
change Bank 
Fort Gaines* (Clay). cocccccccccesecccoceodhs FW. Dillanl 
Gainesville’ (Hall). . sesceus .H. H. Perry 
Garfield (Emanuel) .. nicéwoncdadialld Send to Swainsboro | 
——- (Emanuel) ............. Send to Swainsboro 
* (Spalding) ..............++.0+---.-M. W. Beok | 
Grove (Jackson).......... ...-R. L. J. Smith 
Bartwell* (Hart)......... A. G. & Julian 


B. M 
Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and —s Bank. 
CREE ccoccccccccseenesane L. Draway 
+s spenneeeeens .O. *. Littlefield 
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IDAHO. 


Boise City* (Ada).................--.Charles F. Neal 
Caldwell* (Camyon).......... -.-«««..«- 

Challis* (Custer 

Idaho Falls 


K (Shoshone) Isaac 
fin the Coeur Alen, Ybe) Refers to Old Na- 


| te, ash., and First National 
Lewiston” (Nez Perces)..............8. L. McFarland 


Malad (Oneida)....-........-...+--+-+--- S. D. DAVIS 
Refers to J. N. Ireland & Co., a 
EE ecdésccecoccccsseose James H. Forney 





Refe “ 
Weiser* (Washington)................-++- J.W. Ayers 


ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon (Knox) .............--s+<+00- 
Alton (Madison) ........... wecescecesenees H. 8. 
Amboy (Lee) ...........+-++.+.+-.... Wooster & Hawes 
Arcola (Douglas)...... eaceccouce Send to Mattoon 
Assumption (Christian).......... Dow & Franklin 
Aarora (Kane).......... 0000+ s0000+ H. O. Southworth 
Austin (Cook) ............2+--seeenese0+ J. W. 
Seendstowa (Cage) ...20..22..2+--++0-+---R. BR. Howit 
Belleville* (St. Clair)..........-.---- . W. Ropiequet 
Attorney for First National tak 
Belvidere* ( Nicnshuneed eqnceses Faller & De Wol 
Bloomington* (McLean)........ .Calvin Rayburn 
B hn iI (MaDonongin ane ans David Chanbie 
ushne SS 
P (Ah ~ ee Langedon & Leek 
Cambridge* (Henry)..........--.....- Almon H. Linn 
Refers to First National Bank. 
| Canton (Fultom)...................--- Heylin & Sutton 
Carbondale (Jacksom)............. Andrew 8. Caldwell 
oo pene .D. Mack & Son 
| Champaign (Champaign).......... Lewis F. ven 
Chenoa | Dy eecandecasceccacece W. Batrum 


CHICAGO* (Cook) 
FERGUSON & GOODNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 
Washington st Commercial, Corporation, 
Probate, Real Estate Law and Trade Mark 






Casts. Refer to Chicago National Bank & 

Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ....................-Send to Peoria 
Vanvers (McLean).............------ See Bloomington 

| Danville* (Vermillion).......... .Wm. A. ¥: 
Decatur” (Macon).......... ....+- Mills & Fitager 
DeKalb* (DeKalb).......... ec e = A. 
SS] OO eee m & 
Downer’s ere (Du Page)....... CHARLES H. LEECH 
Durand (Winnebago).............-....-- . Waller 
Dwight (iwvingmten) padawen sctmedececs Frank L. Smith 
East St. Louis (St. Clair).............- Frank C. Smith 
Refers to First National Sunk. 

Effingham* (Effingham).................- Wright Bros. 
Elgin (Kane)............ .Powers & Baldwins 
Elm wood (Peoria). ........--..-...+«++- Send to Peoria 
El Paso (Woodford) ............-.-.+- J. ¥. Bosworth 
Fairfield (Wayne) .............--. .Geo. W. John 


Fisher (Champaign) ...... .....-- Send to Champaign 


-— to Champaign 







| 
La Grange* (Troup)..............- Reed tarde | So tegacignaanes . N. Cronkrite 
Gampkin* (Stewart)............ ....-...- E. T. ey | oe allay ey bank of Freeport 
Macon* (Bibb) ............0.0+-0+--- hard K. Hines | Fulton (Whiteside)................ F. L. Holleran 
Moultrie* (Colquitt)........... McKenzie & McKenzie | Galena* (Jo Davies).....-..-..------. Martin J. Dillon 
Newnan* (Coweta). Re, M. GLASS | Galesburg* (Knox) ec cccceescccccceces Wm. D. Godfrey 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank. | Gifford (Champaign).............. Send to Champaign 
ing Co. of Newnan. | Greenup (Cumberiand)...... Send to Mattoon 
Beeristows (Rmennel) pusabiainiia Send te Oustasbeve ariel eee... -Choisser, Whi | «& = 
unez (Emanuel)...............<- Send to Swainboro saseeeeeseeeeceseeeess Fred otter 
Perry* oment i oceneminatinted . Dancan Hlghland™ (iad (Madison) pacecees coscceseee< John Blackner 
Reidsville* (Tattnall)...............W. T. Burkhalter | aus boro* (Montgomery)........... .... hos. M. Jett 
Rome (Floyd)............-.«+« stad mter | Hinsdale (Du Page).. -CHARLES H. LEECH 
Savannah* (Chatham)............. HITCH & DENMARK | Homer (Champaign).... -- Send to Champaign 
Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, | Ivesdale (Champaign).. Send to Cham 
R. G. Dun & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all of | Jacksonville* (Morgan)...........-..... Richard Yates 
Savannah. | Joliet* (Will).....-...-. ...Higgins & Walter 
Stillmore (Emanuel)....... ..Send to Swainsboro | Kankakee* (Kankakee).... ......- ~Daniel H. Paddook 
Summertown (Emanuel)...  — to Swainsboro | Kewanee (Henry)............-.--- .C. C. Wilson 
Sammit (Emanuel)....... - to Swainsboro | Lacon (Marshall) ............ .-.---- _.Barnes & Magoes 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel)...... sé SAFFOLD & LARSEN Refer to First National Bank. 
. Refer to Bank Fens mg (Graymont) and‘ iti- | Lincoln* (Logan).................-- Samue! L. Wallace 
zens’ Bank of Swainsboro. Macomb* (McDonough).......... ... L. B. Vose 
aomasville* ( Po ccowes MacIntyre & Mgtupyee Mahomet (Champaign)...... ..... Sendo Genet 
Thomson (McDuiffie)......... ........-- Jobn T. West | Marion* (Wilhamson)................. Geo. W 
Tifton (Berrien)................. Jonathan B. Murrow | Mattoon ( Diieigheatadaseseusses Andrews & Vous 
to Love & Buck. Refer to bank in Mattoon or Colee County 
Valdosta* (Lowndes).................-+-- D. B. Small | Moline* (Reck )anecccncees-s+---.WO0d & Pook 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. omence ( kasecneese ...E. P. Harney 
Weqaegeer( wens eoness+++eeeeee-Loomer & Reynolds | Monmouth* (Warren)...... .... ..........J. B. Brown 
to Bank ay Morris* Cy, ans .. J. W. Rausch 
Edward F. peeeecececccees William A. Wal 
Waynesboro" (Burke)......... +++++-Seaborn H. Jones | Mount Carmel* (Wabash) ............... R. 


| Mount Carroll* (Carroil)............C. B. Smith & 











Mount (Brown).......... Hubbard & 
—— an De — eusnened C. 


Neoes ie 
Oregen* ¢ (Ogle)...---+ss+-s-s000-00------¥Tank Bacon 


ia 








Ottawa* (La Salie)........-.--.-..---------H. @. Cook 
Pana (Christian ZA. 
Paris* 
Paxton* ( 
Pekin* (Tasewell) 
cece; 
Princeton* (Burean).......-.-.- 7 & Trimble 
(Adams)..... Coffield 
(Gallatin Banveennmn sis nil ips & Rittenhouse 
(Crawford) ....... 22-0000 +--+ E. 8. Stiles 
(Wi eccceescecece- Frost & McEvoy 
Island* (Rock ioubenstidd E. P 
Bushville* (Schuyler) ............- Glass & Bottenberg 
Refer to the ~ 
Shelbyville (eal onnnnn ns onnnn, Wallet C. Headen 
A soe enRRMR ERIS =. D. Mater 
(Sangamon).........--- Irwis 
(LaSalle). ......----- scanendecan Walter Reeves 





olono 
Toulon (Stark)...............--+--+--- Allen P. 
Refers to of aS Gould. 
Urbana (Champaign).............. mak A - 
Vandalia* (Fa: eeencccececese escccece . Henry 
Waterloo* Denneescecacceequaecd Morrison 


INDIANA. 


Evansville* ( py rg coh CHARLES L. WEDDING 
Refers to the Old National Bank. 





Fairmount (Grant) ....... ecsccccccceccces L. A. Cassell 
Fort Wayne* (Allen)................-- VESEY & VESEY 
Refer to First National Bank and Fort Wayne 
ot Charles Stanley 
es 
. M. Farlow 
sqcecceuaees J. W. Oswald 
Mummert & al baat 
a lon 
~ aon, al ks in Coches and and 
Greencastle (Putnam).................. Jackson Boyd 
Greenfield a .— 
Hammend (Lake)................... . Griffin 
Hartford (Blackford).............John A. 
Heltonville WIONCO) . .....+..-..--- Send to 
Huntingten* (Huntington).................8 E. Cook 


(Manon) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 


ed ~ > A —y 
Jasper* (Dubois)........... .....-Milburn YY 
Kendallville (Noble)................. Albert B. “7 
(Howard)........Blacklidge, Shirley aw 
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Cafayette* (Tippecanoe)..........Wilbur F. Severson 
Ca Porte* (La Porte).... .............- Weir & Voran 
Limestone (Lawrence) ercesccocesocess _e to — 
Logansport Se eee elson ers 
Marion* (Grant) . --Manley & Friedlin 
Middlebury (Elkhart) . pat vennentwenedl Send to Goshen 


Millersburgh (Elkhart) . Send to Goshen 
aka (St. J oseph) Handley & Pyle, South Bend 





Mishaw 

Mitchell (Lawrence) . Send to Bedford 
Monticelio* (White) ... .. Spencer & Hamelle 
Mount Vernon* (Posey). .--- William Lond: 





New Albany* (Floyd)...... 

New Harmony (Posey) 

New Paris (Eikhart).................. 

Pilly, Ramesh eens 

Portland* (Jay).-.-.............John F La Follente 

ane noel 6 pienessseecerd John 2. a paar 
Tide hemnbeamedieil ra W. Yeoman 

Beenie Geopay en i'r Canoe 

Richmond* (Wayne) ... .... E. Kirkman 

Rockport* ( 


) 
Versailles* (Ripley)..........-....-+ tian ‘Stock : 
* ( Dimes ka toot énnanvneks 0. H. Cobb 
Wa ash* (Wabash) ..............2000---. Oliver e 
Se Send to en 
Wailnat (Marshali).................. ....8ee Plymouth 
Washington” (Daviess)............ Pad = & Padgett 


Refers to the oe 8 National 
Winamac* (Pulaski 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickins) ....... Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of a. 








‘Bokchita (Choctaw Nation) .. --George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bristow (Creek Nation)............-.- Send to Sapulpa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation)....... Charles E. McPherren 
Chickasha’* (Pickins) .......... Charlies L Fechheiwer 
Coweta (Creek Nation) ............. Send to Wagoner 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
Inola (Creek Natiou)...............- Send to Wagoner 
Mounds (Creek Nation).. -Send to Sapulpa 
Muldrow (North Dist.).................- See Wagoner 
(Creek Nation) . -Hutchings, West & Parker 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation) .............. W. A. CHASE 
Reters to Nowata — 
Okmulgee (Creek Nation)............- 
Poteau (Central District) aa 
Refers to the National Ban 
Porter (Creek Nation)............... 
Purcell (Pontotoc) ..........--.0.-+-----+- 
~Ballisaw (Cherokee Nation) 
Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation)...............-- 
fahlequah* (Cherokee Nation). 
TT dcdmadnnenncceees 
Tulsa (Creek Nation)......... 
vy 1 +y) pl 
Vinica ( 
C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’] Bank of Vinita 


"“& Planters’ MutualIns. Ass'n, LittleRock, Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation) .................C. E. Castle 
Refers to Bank of Wagoner. 





Cedar (Linn) 
PER. CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
pages B Practice in State and Federal 
de ent and col- 
eben end Cope. 
National 
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Ventervilie (A ppanoose).................... Fee & Fee 





Unaries sn eye) pecoccacesoccccseuases P. W. Burr 
Jharter (Crawford) -L. E. Goodwin 
Jherokee* (Cherokee). . J.D. F. Smith 
Slarion* (Wright)...... Nagle & Nagie 
Olearfield (Taylor).............. Plammer 
Clinton* a eenens dedocéccceend B. Phelps 

PD ndccnes céac césccsel Send to Jefferson 
orning* (Adame) Sescdcoe cds ---D. H. Meyerhoft 
Council Bluffs* (Pottawattami) ‘ . Burke 


Dubuque* (Dubuque) 
— & 8 AFG, Cos: 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
and U. 8. Express Co. RR + ~ 
sand an uque man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler ; Th The Ht. B " Claflin wos be 
New York; Carson, Perre, Scott abe Chi 
ebster’ Send to Fc 
































onsiateas T. E. Brady 
Ward & —_ 
W.A. Preston 
burg* (Palo Alto)............... D. B. + menenee 
~- G. E. Stever 
Refers to First Nat’l Bank and Bank of Estherville. 
Fairfield* (Jefferson) ..................--- E. R. Smith 
Fonda (Pocahontas)................... Z. C. Bradshaw 
Forest City (Winnebago)............. G. H. Belsheim 
Refers to Forest City National Bank. 
Fort * (Webster) 
Fort 
Garner (Hancock) 
Glasgow (Jefferson) 
len wood* (Mills) 
Glidden (Carroll) . . 
Gowrie (Webster) pant 
Graettinger (Palo Alto).......... Send to Emmetsburg 
Grand Junction (Greene)...........----. W.H ADAMS 


Refers to Grand Junction and romana 3 og 





( ) 
mee hag ppawnnnciesaeanad Send 









6 suveeccecasecscs Send to Jeflerson 


Rock he Ser ME sdsede cocoestadseces Miller 
Rock Valley (Sioux).................... 

Rolfe (Pocahontas) ............ -....-O0. C. Delle 
Ruthven (Palo Alto)...... ...... Send to cements 
RI tsnndecenccsenis thatées Ww. 4a. 
Sanborn (O’Brien)...................-0- J. A. Willcox 
UT  dinetncccceccsowsesdda sbsbby A. P. Searle 
Scranton (Greene). ... Send to Jetlerson 
Shannon (Union).. -Send to Creston 
Sheldon (O’Brien)....... ..- Boies & Roth 
ait Geen a 

TEE vanccoscccucscebbtbdbdeens 
(Keokuk canccnccoscoccecosss &. D. W 


Sioax oa (Woodbu 


ry) 
JOHN F. JOSEPH, 317 United Bank Building. 
oo. to Woodbury County Savings Bank, 
City National Bank and — | - Bank. 





» Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) .. 


Refer to First National 

Bank and Leavitt & Johnson National Bank. 
Wa ( Din asin 6s canecces ward L. Smalley 
W ebater City* (Hamilton).............. M 
bby Te ny cuabaeeetnnsencdss Boner & Fellows 
West (Palo Alto)... P. 














Council Grove* 
Dighton” (Lane)... 
Ford: 


City* (Wyandotte) 

McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 
ants’ Bank. 
THOS. J. WHITE. 

Commercial 8 





Jeccccccsce 


“Geo. P. Morehouse 
J. 8. Simmons 





Refers to Merchants’ Bank, 
tate Bank and Inter-State Na- 


...A. T. Bodle, Sr 


(Ottawa)............. George W. Hurley 
_ ececccece --------Jehn W. Poore 
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ir dee MAINE. Great Barriogton (Berkabire)..227..--0.. Bidwen 
Oberlin* (Decatur).................@. Webb Bertram | Ashland (Aroostook)................Seth 8. Thornton | Greenfield (Frankiin)..................H we 
Olathe* (Johnson) ..................... Foster & Ferre TT ee ee 5a 5 Se Sa ey NO -coe soe a J. Field 
Osawatomie (Miami).........-.... Laue Habear ner, Judge of Probate (Hampsnire)................- Send to Holyoke 
Osborne” (Osborne).................... J. K. Miteb« 1) | “20ara* (Aptemegnd.. -Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden Haverhill (Haves) caeeeeeeereeeeceeees John M. Dunle 
Refers to First National Bank. Augusta* (Kennepec)..............- Heath & Andrews (Hampdem)..........  ..-..... John Hildreth 
Oswego" (Labette).................0-- M. E. Willian | ™™99° (Penobecot). Seececcécccseses JOSEPH E. HALL | L@wrence* (Essex)................ Harry R. Lawrence 
Ottawa’ (Franklin) ...................- ¥. A. Waddle City Bldg. Refers to Venste & ey Bank. (Berkshire) se een nec eenw ee ee acess eeeeee B. Clark 
Paola’ (Miami).............. ee Sheldon & Sheldon | D&th*‘ Bosscececenerens W. Larabee i cl hctbdived Crowley & O’ Hearn 
Pittsburg (Crawford) ..... Faller, Randolph & Watsor Biddeford’ (York)......--.-.....-.,.Charles W. Rose | Lanenburg (Woroester)........--.. Send to Fitchbarg 
Pratt* (Pratt)............sseses. tions Crawford Branawick (Cumberland) ......... Clarence E. Sawyer Lynn (Essex)........ n0Gedeec-secessceas Arthur ‘ogne 
Rasseni* fet... MTSE yg Tt Cae» s. C. Ruppenthal, Jr Refers to Union N Bank of Brunswick. (Middlesex) ...... eeeee.-enees-U. H. Carpenters 
Ruseell Springs | Logan) Care (Aout) Dhan sends wees Hanson & 8t Clair | Now omy pe — “—ieteame aren Taf 
wW. GNER. Cari Aroos Pocacccccccce: sees, Chas. G. Briggs Bristol) ........... nowlton & Perry 
tee. Refers to State Bank of Oak- Chelsea (Kenne Eine nd to Gardiner Masonic Buildin 
Salina* (Salina). .. Thomas L. Bond | Cherryfeld sae SILI red L Campbell 
Refers to Planters’ State Bank. (Penobscot).........--+-+-+--. vg = Se & — 
u Dover* ow Dts anhacacenngh 
nen) eccccccccces- iouN 4. McFAUL 
8t. John* ( Jocencocooquamennsnenrtedin ats ann fore to any Bank in city ox any county official. 
Beneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K. WOODWORTH | ~ SUBSE LE TANRID) « « = 00 = => -=== == 
Seats tak icing aee i’ WooowoRtH Refers to First Nat'l B'k and Franklin Co, Sav. B'x. 
Srctin® oka insiamalainah sseeeeeeeee-B. 8. Rice | Fort ro ee ----~- ———— oe 7, 
Stockton" ( B) -nneee ecesenceessees cone . B. Ham Kennebec) ..........--. rge ’ 
a* (Shawnee we Houlton* (Aroostook)............- James Archibald | Shelburne Falls (Franklin)....-...... Henry J. Field 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- (Androscoggin) ...Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden | South Hadley (Hampehire)........... Send to Holyoke 
tile collections. Refers to First National, to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and | Springtield* Hemet 
Merchants National and Central Nat'l Banks First National Bank, both of Lewiston. RICHARD J. TALBOT, 407 Main st. | Commercial 
of Tope! Practice in all courts. Livermore ( ) John H. Maxwell collections ant peat law. Notary 
A. P. TONE “WILSON, R., 413 Kansas avenue. (K © cebesteccacegececcetls We aE Pa lic. Refers to City National Bank. 
pierney os Me Agee a an ot Eastera ast & Bankin Co Oldtown. ‘ yee "hay Pueblo ‘Hefere t0 ine? 
‘opeka. Refers to Merchants’ g Vo., m w; Ni c. ers to 
We Seen Cleats cnonncceeesce wees ae 4! Lo ete Abel Davis National Bank. . 
Washin » (Washin eer were CG. F. Smith vitteton (Kennebec) bapoenccce -cocece Send to Gardiner | Taunton* (Bristol)............. G. Washburn 
Well . ahenaet : y gree a > Hack ortland* (Cumberiand)................Geo. F. Noyes ——- | Lae 
Wichita* (Sedgwick). coseseeneeneees Thomas BW Randolph (Kennebec)......... Send to Gardiner | Turners Falls (Franklin)..... Oowereees Henry J Field 
Winfield* (Crowley)...........- . Charles W. Roberts (Knox)............ ward B. M ter ( Piitebanns saieidlbiaiada hos. 
Fates Centers (Weedesn) sages Kirkpatrick & Holmes =< 4 (r Te aaeneneeecsnsrenacas encase ges. 5 Cos | Soe (Ham = cececcecceces Beary 0. 3 
er to Yates omelet re canara ccncno ccccncscocons atertown TE) ccccce. euceces no E. Abbots 
on at A for Sanford National Bank Westheld (Hampden)... 2 Raward J. 
Skowhegan* (Somerset)............. George W. Gower | W (Worcester)...........Send to Fitehbu 
South Paris* (Oxford)...............-.- Jas. 8. Wright | Winchester (Middlesex) ............ Geo Littlef 
|. | — Sa” H. = ty itt | Worcester* (Worcester)...........-.. William A Gile 
atervil ONNEDEC) . 2... - eens oe arvey Katon 
KENTUCRY. West Gardiner (Kennebec)... ....... Send to Gardiner 
(Bat Eccccccccccesccecsesses . W. Steele, Jr. 
Bow Green* (Warren)..... ons-s W. W. Mansfield 
amps wille* (Taylor)...... Robert Emmet Puryear 
Clinton* eum. coveganennd W. Ray Mose 
ee Sonn & Simmons MARYLAND 
Danville* le)...... coe . C. 
~4- — Chee. Cc = MICHIGAN 
Franktort* DW. Lindsey 
Greenup* (Greenep a Cale Annapolis* = Arundel) ..... James R. Brashears 
Hasard* (Perry) ...........--.-+ «++. -.-.-W. H, Miller ALTIMO Baltimore) 
Henderson* | Henderson) ..............Geo. D. Givens WUSGRAVE. BOWLING & HALL, 711-712 Fidelity 
Lexington* (Fayette)........... janbielincentl C. W. Miller Bidg. Commercial. banking law and collections. 
] * ( Decceccccescecessese ----Geo. G. Brook Certified Public Accountant. Commissio er 
LOUISVILLE* (Jetferson)..... «-e0eeLane & Harrison of Deeds. Notary Public and Travelling Ad- 
451 W. Jefferson st. justers. Members wom National 
Maytieild* (Graves)............«. oneceee-- dt. O. Hester House. References: elity & Deposit 
P RARER cba. coccdecscss suse Milton Johnson Co. and National Exchange Bark. 
boro (Bell)..............ese... Ohas. A. Wood | Bel Air’ (Harford) ............---- Gilbert 8S. Hawkins 
Morganfield (Union) ........ poccveccesss W. T. Harris bridge* ) soeees------ Wm. O. Mitchel) 
Morgantown" ( \icecenee seeeee@uffy & Whalin | Chestertown" eee 
Mount Sterling* (Mon easeeeeshl. R. Prewitt | Crisfield (Somerset) ......Send to cess Anne Md. 
Marray* (Calloway) .....--..-.+.- «-----G. C. Dinguid Oumbuent bbb sccconces R. W. MeMICHAEL 
Newport* ( BEEvccocccceccce Wi Refers to Ban Second N 
Owensboro* (Daviess)...........++---«- B. Bank of : 
Owenton* (Owen) ..........+--.0+-+--000+- H. G. BOTTS | Denton* (Caroline).............-----..Hemry R. Lew's 
lay Nat. Bk ond Fient 3 Bank. | Easton* ( OP 
Paducah* (MoCracken)..........-........W. V. Elkten* /Coecil)............-.-.---- Marshall 
to First National Bank. * (Frederick) ........- Baker Johnson 
—— c— <a D. SYESTER 
ers to 0 
{ bndecesed es Mason evils (Lapeet)enenees-see-e- Send to 
(Somerset)........- rdon Tul) | Columbiavilie (Lapeer)............ nats 
> Savings Bank of Somerset County and oo Send wo Lapeer 
Bussellville* (Logan)........-....- ------0. B. Coftman Bank o sine 
Salyersville* (Magoffin).... ........... .W. W. Cooper | Salis “ Wicomico)................Toadvin one Bell WILLIAM LAN UARY, Attorney & Counselor, 2 and 
y attended Snow * (Worcester). ........---+.+-.- A. P. Barnes Buhl Block. References: U.S. Senator R. A. 
Somerset’ an. coteetoosuns eT HS ‘Carroll)........-.«+++- “Gitaries &. Fink Alger; J L. Hudson, Clothioe; Grinnell! Bros.. 
Sturgis (Union)...... ............Send to M oo & ' 
ville* (Spencer) ........-..-+-- Lew B. Brown in city 
Uniontown (Butler).......... ...- Send to M: LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Versailles* (Woodford)........... «-«--Field McLeod Katon Rapids (Eaten) ............----Corbin & Peters 
West Liberty* (Morgan) eRRRENT PF: woee-- W. B. Lykins Flin Genesee).....-.--0000e----een00s- Leo & Parker 
Winchester* (Clark)....... nance ceeees- DO0kner & Jouett MASSACHUSETTS. (Benzie)........-.----- «-----E. BR. Chandler 
| ena ig -Sempmpapemeanea F. Tibbite 
Grand Ledge ( Piccececsccss eel Alexander 
Gladwin’ ( aes wecccecce J.T. Campbell: 
Susieceuy coeccees N. H. Bix Grand 
a deen... 4666 66 censcanseos J Ghosts TAGGART DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
LOUISIANA. ( Dictieneithinuascantty Send to Holyoke es 2 
Ashburnham (Worcester)...... Send to of estates patent law. Com matters 
Athol (W: ; aE Seo R. H borg throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Alexandria’ (Rapides).......-.---- .---Leven L. Hooe | A ( Diainan eénned Send to North Attleboro Co. Sa’ Bank, National City Bank 
Basi * (Morehouse) ....-...-.---.+--- Bussey & Naft | Barnstable* (Barnstable).......--. Hiram P. Harriman igan 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge)....-... J. A. Addison | Boston* (Suffolk)...............-.....J. W. Pickering | Hancock (Houghton) .........-- Dunstan & Haachette 
Clinion* (East Feliciana).......... EDWARD E. WALL | Brockton (Plymoath). ; Sll....... Herbert H. Chase Refer to dou; 
Refers to Bank of Clinton and Bank of of Wilson. Brookfield (Worcester)........-..---. Henry E. Cottle | Harbor Beach (Huron)....-------.---. Charles L. Hal 
a (Asoonsion).......... Edmund Maurin OeuENAY ne i. ea Hart* py seceecssecceces coos mame 2 __- 
Opelousas st. 5 essachusetts ave. | Hartford (Van Buren)......------------- Tutthe 
Farmerville (Union)......-..---+-+-++ Clifton Mathews m 5.) Refers to Harvard Trust Co. and Hofces to Hartford xchange Bank and Postmaster 
Refers to Farmerville State Bank and Bank of Supertatendens of Streets. Hilladale* FE -nn-0-n0ee eeneccoseed D. L. Prat 
Winfield, Winfield, La. Chicopee (Ham: ames H. Loomis | H ton” (Houghton)......---.- Richard T. Tooney 
Homer* (Claiborne)............+++--ss00«s J. E. Moore | Chicopee Falls (Hampden) fers to National Bank of Hougton. 
Marksville* (A voyelles) Clinton (W Imlay City (Lapeer).......--.--------- “ioelom 
Monroe* ( tA)... .+s00ee Dalton (Berkshire) lonia* (lonia)......-----+-++++-+--2+-++ ao. J. 
New Orleans* (Orleans) Fall River (Bristol) Lron wood Capenies. paacee eccccse Seughns 6 Gee 
Mayville’ (Richland).. Fiwhburg* (Worcester) Ispheming (Marquette) ..--. seeeeen ayden & Young 
* (Caddo)....... Foxboro (Norfolk) be Secheun” (J0ARAER)--.<-0--------: Badgley & & Badgley 
hacenetadacnmmnneall Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Prest Foxboro Sav. B’k. | Kaiamasvo* (Kalamasoo).. ...--- Boudewan & Avames 
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Lake Linden (Houghton). Wm. A. Rapaeen, Calumet 
Lake Odessa (Ionia sanaraevaneey ~te— 
j (Ingham) seeeeess cosecesees w 14 
Lape! (Lapeer) ...... White, Loughnane & Cramtor 
Laurium (Houghton) ..... Wm. A. Bateman, Calumet 
fl (Manis oa 
arquette* (Marquette) 
Metamora * tenons 
Menominee* { enominee) 
L. D. EASTMAN. eters to First Nat. Bank of 
Men ee, R. G. Dun & Co., Fidelity & Cas- 


uality Co. and National Incorporation Co., all 
of New York. 
mer ( 





MINNESOTA. 


Pomme meee meee ereweseennn 
eam ee eee e nen censeene 


Wing).....------=---.W. A. Flemin 
TD. ccceseces Everdell & Everde! 
) --- Geo. Fitzsimm: 


Heron Lake (Jackson) 
~ MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 
Refers to First National Bank. 
hn McKenzie 


Wilson 
Virgil BE Seward 


PIPIELD, © ‘aia LARIMORE & FIFIELD, 
Exchange. 


Commercial, cor- 
ne ty w-¥ teal estate law, specialties. 
er to Secarity Bank of Minnesota. 








(Winona) 
Attorneys for a Bank of 
(Goodhue 


Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)..............-...-- J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Aberdeen* (Monroe) ............------.---- G. C. Paine 
Bay St. Leuis* (Hancock) ..............- Emile J. Gex 

wven* (Lineoln).........-.. Cassedy & Cassedy 
Canton* (Madison)................-....-.-- B. 
{ (Coahoma) ....-..-..--.-- John W. Cutrer 
( (Bolivar) ..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods 
Columbus (Lowndes) -.-.-......... Thomas J. O' Neill 





) 
Refers ‘to Columbus Insurance & Banking Co 
aS Cashin 
Pollard & Hamner 


seem ee en cn eeee 


~ Be pena Send to Mississipp! or 
SUID ic ctdiaencdaebensbeek 
eeceacccebénesgeses R. F. Fant 
jacks a arms pane J apg ar 
Mam City (Bia soon & MoCante 
Rosenbaum Bldg. Refers to First National Bank 
and Citizens’ Bank. 
Natobes® (A City* (Harriesn) Sue deadiaaad T. v. Noland 
Rosedale* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer S Hanover National Bank, New York, and 











| 

6) .-Charles J. Walker 

Refers to Boone County National Bank and Ex- 
National Bank. 


Montgomery (Montgomery) 
Neosho* (Newton)...........---------<-- Geo. Hubbert 
Nevada* (Vernon) .............+0000+-+<-- A.J. th 
Osceola* (St. Clair)...............-.-- H. 
Platte City* (Platte) .. J 
Poplar Bluft* (Butler). Geo. Worthen, Jr 
Princeton* i a aecinidinitieieill J.B. 
Rich Hill hy seen epdepocveccencsé won Geo. P. Huckeby 
St. Joseph.” (Bueb 
RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
Bank, German-American Bank and National 
Bank of St. Joseph. 
Oh ROUES cctenshecosmoccescse os: seni G. H. Ten Brock 
Savannah* ( 


(Andrew) 
Booher & Willisms. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 


urgeon (Boone) ...-.-- 
Sweet Springs ‘Baiine) Send to Marsnall 
Thayer (Oregon) ..---<.--++--0erseeenns 8. ~ Meeks 
Trenton* (G Dccocecccbecceooesseneacs 





Webb City (Jasper) 

Windsor ——?. eseoce ecocce 

Winona (Shannon) ...... «--+-+----+-- 
MONTANA. 

Billings* (Yellowstene) .......-..---.-- dames R. Goss 

Boulder (Jefferson)...........-.+-.++ Thomas T. Lyon 

Bozeman* (Gallatin: 





». ‘ 
Hamilton ( Ravalli) .........--..--------- 





tevens 


Ainsworth’ (Brown) .. 
Albion* Pi nwoseo 


(Richardson) ..----------..James s E, Leyda 

Fremont* (Dodge). ........-.------- Loomis 

(Nanos) Ww F. Critchfield 
(Fillmore 


* (Lan ’ 
BILLINGSLEY & GREENE. Refer to Columbia Na- 


Bank. 
HALL & MARLAY, 79-84 bun ye. per 
com: Ww; gene prac- 
Tiken. Local 
Refer to First 








A. LD par gat eh Panes to i am Ne 


SOK WILSON B ON BATTIN. N. 


my at York 


He. fgiae 


eill* ae citidannebsackencegoniee R. R. Dickson 
Oni! (v Bet dnvoseancnccosccecceses H. E. Oleson 


—o & Co., w 








(Johnson) y 
Ulysses (Butler) .....-..-+..--+++-se000+ Cc. M. 











roe ns & BT Dw 


ear eenraerres "es ea PP e«< oer SCHeEeRPZa ae eoCaes Fe“ a 


err F BF eRRPee Senn BAYS FF 


SBOPRaePesMmeseees Sasa was ern 
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Verona (Clay)....... .-...--«000-- sonpeneser. | to one NEW MEXICO. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
= Falls (N seeesseeeee-Cohn & Chormann 
Tonawanda (Niagara)...........-. Wi 
headee yy pele 
t= eee (St. Lawrence) ........-.- J F. Akin 










Virginia Oity? (Biery)....--...0a+e------Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Andover (Merrimack)... ........«...--.-Geo. W. Stone 
Bristol ( Rescoccemanecese ----Dearborn & Chase 
Colebrook* (C008) ........-0.00s00+-00+ T. F. Johnson 
Concord* (Merrimack)........ coeccceneee We > 
TDover* IED coccccccce cecce 

Exeter* ( TED. coccocses ocesosgea John O'Neill 
Franklin (Mermmack)............. F. 





Arlington (Hudson)......... eccece 
Asbury Park (Monmonuth).......... WESLEY B f. s10uT 
practice. 


tlantic er A tlantio) 
HARRY OTTON. Refers to any National bank 


of Atlantic City. 

ne (Hudson)........... .--Roberson & t 
videre* (Warren)........ eosecceses ‘ohn H. Daulke 
Bordentown (Burlington).................. P. S. Scovel 
(Somerset) ..... «««--Robert R. La Monte 
* (Cumberland) ........ -----Rex A elly 
Cape May Gity (Cape May).....3ee M. B, Hildrees 

* (Cape May)...... as. M. E. 
| ale + ah sanapaeeaancin .. Send to Orange 
Elisabeth* (U: aneses+eeeeeeRICHARD F. HENKY 





juan (Monmonth) pooses «+«+++Parker & Pearce 
Send to Fieehold 








Woodbury’ ‘Gloneester) oeeeeesee-A. H, Swackhamer 





NEW YORE. 


Adams (Jefferson) ..........--.-...-+++ 
Albany* (Albany)...... Buchanan, 
ontgomery).......... 
—— Stdddbensconsecesen 
Jecccce ceccce 4 Islip 
Batavia oe ahpstengesconccececs os 5 B. Cone 
Di csds ehsasectcccoccceces ‘ . Kinga 
t (Allegany) A Sacer § en Willard 
‘o eececcccceseccesoss « dhe 
Spaibennnr Ghee .W. W FARLEY 
Refers to People's “Bank, Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Bing is Glass Co. 
Brier Hill (St. Leveenes). «s+++..00-.-500 Ogdensburg 
( Pecccccccccccceses Send to 
(Chautauqna)........ .....- John L. Cam 


Buftfalo* (Erie) 
MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Bank Bidg. 
Refers to Fid a Third National 





Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Norton 
Camd Co.)........ Johnson. Coville Oy 
Genew?.,--<- w. 4). C. WH 
practice. Refer to National 
Dunes scccneccs enry M. Field 
cKechnie & Co., bankers 
—- Ltuksesecocdiedocgegcesth M. Wing 
‘J efferson) ........0--- Frank T. Evans 
(Geeene)............--------. Jesse W Olney 
Refers to Catakill National Ban 
Sb cacdéecesdséeenes Send to Rochester 
Chatham (Columbia)........... ...c. E. Barrett 
Refers to State \ N 
baddiedededeoccescusees James H. Berns 
Di esssocecces Send to Whitestone 
Dikisbabeee ———— 
o ortiondl Das dhiiacdshia “Bough % Miller 
eeeeeretcesees e 
Dansville (Livingston).............. ory . Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence)...............See Ogdensburg 
Warner & Farnham 
. .--..See Ogdensburg 


.-Robert t. Turner 


= oe Frederick G. Ss 

ton Suigeanars) ooeee.-.. Peter [ anme 
Geneva FO» sc sean keen .. John G awe 
Glens Falls (Warren)............- A. & L. Sennen 
Gloversville (Fulton) .................Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) ............ William Neary 
Hammond (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensburg 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................. Geo. H. Bunce 

Refers to First Nationa] Bank. 

Heuvelton (St. Lawrence)........ ....Bee as 
Homer (Cortland) ....................S8end to Cortlan 


..Send to Rochester 





ere Fale (Monroe).. 





ville (Steuben) r — <1 
—— (Columbia) : B. Chase 
(Suffolk) _Geor rge ‘we Weeks, Jr 

ers to South Side Bank, Bayshore, N. Y. 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ..............-..- Jamee L. Baker 
Jamestown ( a go ewan & Weeks 


Johnstow n* (Fulton 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville (Easex)................-......N. T. Hew'tt 
ee isis amet tne 
iw ap t) co’ 
insurance and commercial law, special- 


ties. Collections prom wey made. 

Lisbon Center (St. Lawsenet.. .See Ogdensburg 
Little Falls (Herkimer) ................ S. H. Newberry 
Lockport* (Niagara)...............W. Luther Reeves 
Malone* (Franklin)...... .....- Frederick G. Paddock 

arathon ( Décccescccccccce .J. H. Miller 
Massena (St. Lawrence)............- ~ John C. Crapser 
Middletown (Orange)............... Jobn C. R. Taylor 
Mohawk (Herkimer)............. J.B. & J. E. Rafter 
Morristown (St. Lawrence) ...........See ——_ 
Mount Vernon hot panera Ostrander & Crawfo 
Newburg (Orange.) ...... ..J. R. Tompson, Jr. 
New Rochelle (Westchester). .... F. H. Seacord 


NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Danie! L.Cady), 206 
Broadway, N.Y. ee 67 St James P1., Broo! 
References: D. D. W hitney, Pres't Hamil 


Ins. Co, N.Y. he 4 Geo. W. Roberta, 
M. D., N.Y. City Barnier, Ca 
Spe N.Y.; Ded Tey Ne pene i: Co. 





ames 
geeeeee Se 5. S- Dan & Go. Refers to National 








Rensselaer (Rensselaer) . CW or 
Rensselear Falls (St. Lawrence). .... Beo Ogdensburg 
Martin Heermance 


Khinebeck (Duteness)............- 
Riverhead* 


eS & SO 
P. Taylor 





ational Bank. 
Concord (Cabarrus) Adams, Armfield, Jerome & Manese 
Refer to Concord National Bank, N 


High N. C., Bank of Union, N.C 
f Poin c. 
Durhem* Durban) 1 pen ee Been teats 


iliam H 
Greensboro* >... SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 
A ern Loan & Trust Co., South- 


& 
pm me a hn me Oy PS Insurance 
Co. of Greensboro, Home Ina. Co. of Greensboro, 
Southern Underwriters, Hunter Mfg. & Commis- 
sionCo. Z. V. Kg ag Attorney for the os 
boro Electric Co. A. M. Seales, City Attorn 
Greenville” al parneataae _oos--- Small & 
High Pont (G «aceesesee--... W. S. NEEDHA 
Refers to Piedmont Table Co. 
* (Ashe). .....-----20-00+ e000-- wa a 
paper: & Walser 
ROBERT t EDWARD — 
on, real estate and 
charters for eupeniiens 
ent for non-resident 






Securing 
and esting. a sein = % 


Pe for Lumberton 
i" wd ga A yt Co., = 
Estate Agency, , Ete. 
Maxton (Robeson)........-....----+--«- B. F. 
Refers to Bank of Maxton, N. 6, and Bank of 
Lumberton, N.C. 
Monroe* ~ Neteelll eccoscescese Robert B. iene 
Mt. Airy (Surry)...........---------+ Geo. i 
New Berne* (Craven) .....-. esenee<chuaitél ixon 
Raleigh* (Wake) ........-..------ &. ANDREWS. lt 
303 Fayetteville st. “Atioraay foe Rally Raleigh Savings 
Bank. Local attorney for thern Railway 
Refers also to Citizens’ National Bank. 
Reckingham* (Ri Raceseseens Cameron Morrison 
xboro* (Pe DS seaspae, ecosensered J. 8. Merritt 
Rutherfordton™ (Rutherford) ..........-. T. B. Justree 
SEE L. McNeill 
fers to First National Bank 
Siler City (¢ Pecccee.; seccases Walter D. Siler 
Chatham —_. Siler vr 
Shelby* (Cleveland).......,. ..-..--- == & Webt 
States * (Iredell)........- scceaqsenes ier & 
(Ashe)...... ecvcccoes ceccceecce 
Whiteville* Cy er ary  ebananpeatendind J.B. Schulke 
Williamston‘ (Martin)................. H. W. Stub» - 
Wilmington* (New Hanover).......... P. B. Mannin 


Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn, Manley & He: dre 





RISER EEE IS 


— 


t 
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ed 
Ellendale* ( ees aarer t 
Enderlin (Ransom)................ aA 4 
Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and 
- no Ng 4 BASEN » 
Grafton: (Wali)... Ps Phelps & Phelps 


Refer to National Bank. 

Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)... AORWERTH C. — 
First National Bank fers to Hon. I. M. 
See Sate of the supreme court of Noth 


eter see one 


Williston (Williams) ..............---- 
Willow City (Bottineau) 


OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) -----.......-.... «+. H. F, CASTLE 
Refers to — Savings Bank. 
Alliance (Stark)........ an éeoses euepes 
Amberst x) epusceus sbbéscccotnoséegeen 
Andover (Ashtabula). ..................d. 
‘Ashtabula (Ash 
Ashville (Pickaway).................. 
Athens* ie (ehsonis evccsensesecsesccece L. A. Koons 
tavia* (Clermont) .............. 














RS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. Lon 
*Phone Main 3842. References : Brad: 
street's —— Giactonat! ban a 8 Mercantile 

ous andere 8 A. Weldon 
eeenescoe- vecccscoce- Finch & Dewey 


eee ee ee 















‘a 





* 
Lorain 
Malta ( 
Mansfield* 
Marietta* ( 
Marion* (Marion) 
Marysville* (Union A. ©. a Har 
as e 
Massillou* Stark Orlando C. Volkmor 
— ( «.. W. F. Brickman 
Medina* (Medina) ............-+-+++ Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery)............-- w. 
Middletown (Butler) ............- & 
Minster (Auglaize) .............. Send to W: oneta 
Mount ( D senocacse Tanne 
Mount Vernon™ (Knox)............-.-- De 
New Bremen (Auglaize)......... Send to Wapakoneta 
) 
L. H. Cam Refers to C. W. Harford, Gran- 
ville, ; Postmastor . ay Bene. Ohio. 
HUNTER & HUNTER. Refer to Franklin 
Bank and First National Bank ¢ tiovuk 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...-.-. E. E. v 
New Knoxville (Auglaize)....... Send to W oneta 
New Yee Was)...-.---.3 Kuhns 
North Baltimore ( ieseeeonaaeie .M 
Norwalk* (Hi Dnntpercatnabes HARLON L- L SJorrale 
art Block. Refers to Citizens’ Baa’ 
Savings Bank. 
Ottawa* (Putmam).................. Charles T 
i chheieamdn acqdiecednnail L. H. Wells 
meg can degen eereec- tnanagill Tuttle & Tut le* 
Piqua (Miami) .........-000+--e00++2-+0- C. B. Jamisor 
Plosaant City f*saaekicens ahodeonha Send to Cambridge 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa)...............- A. True 


po See eens Sean eas 





Toledo* (Lucas. 
ae JOHNSON & ROWLEY, 508-510-512 The 


onl y- ero and pe? — law 
specialties. Fu uipped collec: epart- 
erecta bay Ag tn © Dine Savi ings Bank Co., 
met the Central | Savings Bank Co. 





* ( ) 
Van Wert* (Van Wert) ............ noadodiaaniakaae an 
WH -citnansitdeuns. vasccasds asepoeae J. E. Burke 
Refers . 


Bleckwell ( (Kay) 
one to 
k, Blackwell State Bank. 





wM.c, TETIRICK. Kefers to Blackwell Nat. Bank 
Chandler’ (Lincoim)....... ....... A. Robertson 


(Lincoin) 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Land Office Brild- 
ing. WS ey 





DOUGUAS & MYERS. 


mercial om tion Law. i mtn 
tion and Statut pliance, Probate and 
Real Estate Law ers and Notaries. 
Brick Tt he Oklahoma sehcoss Oity; General 
. e 
Electric Co., , N. Y.; Searff & 
O'Connor, Dallas, Texas. 
6 Se NNO sar 3 ii Harris 
Ponca yagi ccencecece wise 
( BM enccccccess gersoll & West 





URY sane iret Motions) 
basa “Sauisour. and Farmers’ Bank co/ 


Tecumseh. Corporation law a \ 
R. E. WOOD. Refers to the Fires Meenal Rank 


Astoria* (Clatsop). A. R. 
Corvallis (Benton) .............-.-.- M. S. WOC DCO 
Refers to First National Bank of 

Sena (LO@NO) ...-.---200---neeeeecenees L. M. TRAVIS 
Refers to sn Me Mateb Bank. Judge 
L. R. Edm on Se urphy. 

Thos. H. & E. B. T 

Rhodes & 















Easton’ (N 
Ewporium* (Cameron)..........Johnson & MoNarney 











pee ae Se et et et ed et ee 


eae Sen tes eeeeeenese 
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Franklin* (V Docoseenaces eceneccesee¥. L. Kahle 

. ey eho 
Or COCR eee ee K -* * iJ 
(Mercer) - 


Harrisburg* (Dauphin) 


W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker 
to Harris Trost s and 


ay 
Hi 


A. $. HERSHEY, 47 Grant st. 
collections. 


den given fo cs 
ational x. Coe ational Bank and 
People's National Bank. 
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Meadville* (Crawford).......... coseuedl 
Media* (Delaware) J 


) 
ENED anaccacciud an 4 Glover 


(Beaver Send to * 
Monongahela City (Washington)... w. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 

PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 


966806 cotnegueescocs H. P. Robins 
Natalie (Northomberland)..... -Send to Mount Carme! 
New Brighton (Beaver)..............+ Send to Bea 
New Castle* (Lawrence 
Refer to (he Firet — Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l 


Norristown* (Montgomery)........... Samuel H. High 

Oil City (Venango)..............0. seaseece Ash & Speer 
Refer to First National Bank. 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield.......... ....8end to Tyrone 

Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 
CARR, LEVIN & SHUR, Tonite . Commer- 
cial and corporation law. 


Life & Trust Co.; Fourth 

Bank; aes Bank; Supplee Hardware 

Co.; H Jobns Manville Co.; John and 
James mn Harrison Bros. & Co, Inc. 

S. R. CASSEL, 328 } Deonel Sane, " 

ercial law and collections. ‘erences : 

Philadelphia office Matual Life 


Connecticut 
Fasenase Co, te ae Union Sure- 
y & Guaranty Co ,Krause In & Heis- 
ter, and Philadel phia office American Preser- 
vers 
A, MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Gi 
Bidg. commercial and Orphan's Cour 


ractice. 
fers to The Centiocntal Title & Co. 
JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 pene = Girard 
21 South Twelfth at. 


Bidg, 21 General practice, 
law, and colleo- 
specialties. Refers to Union Trast Co. 
Howett & Warner Co.. Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st.; Fry, Glans & Hall, 1025 Mar- 
ket st.; The Borgner Co., fire- 23d Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


Collecti 











Established 1849. attention to 
cine ofall Kind in Phifadaphia and 
out the United States and N 
Public. Refer to Trust & 
Deposit Co. and First N. Bank of Cam- 
den, N. J. Long Distance 'Phone. 
P burg (Centre) ......--+---.---- Geo. W. Zeigler 
a eee eee iret iatisnal Bonk 
Phoenixville (Chester)........-.---- 7, E Gene 
Refers to Farmers & Merchante’ National 
of Phoenixville. 
PITTSBURG" (Allegheny) 
ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Nutary Public. Refers to 








Pittston (Luazerne)......... «.«.---. .¥. C. Mosier 
Port Matilda sesevecceacees----80nd 0 

Reading Berks) ........ Sete eeeee ee eeee Ira M. Becker 
Renovo Clinton), chadiieneasenace Send ea 











(Wares — 
Workington a* (W sang ~<- 4. soba N. Patterson 


ysville. 
Gun (Northumberland) ...... Send to bury 
West Brid (Beaver)........... Send to Beaver 
Wellsboro Dinpemaveceestccee o Arthur L. Bailey 
Wiltianoberg (iulais} Sendmeeneccesssel Felix Ansart 
ececcccncccoccess Send te Tyrone 
4 ee scene fare 


a Railways, Willteaapert Water 
.. Pennsylvania Telephone Ce., The H. B. 
. @. Dun & Co 


York* 
JOHN fF. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


to National Niantic Bank. 
William G. Rich 


(Kershaw) L. A. 
Setanta See Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
CHARLESTON: (Charleston) . William 
Chester 


( 
Colum bia* (Riehland)............ auausTUS | M. MOEA 
Refers National Bank and Bank 

Gatvey* (Cherokee) J.C. Otte 
Greenville (Greenville).....-..-------laaae M. Bryan 
Newberry* oe eta ao @ oe 
~~ Oran 4 en Berry 

a io S meeedicods Wilson & Wilson 


Aberdeen* (Brows, peeeeccoccas cooncns sess E. 

Alexandria’ Jesccce ocquellla i 

Bondetoal ( ) ..nenw sess ss0..4400. A. Jeffers 
Refers to State Bank of Bonesteel. 





a 


to Pierre National Bank. 
(Pennington) 





Vermillion* 
Commercial and collections. 
Watertown* (Coddington)...........-...dohm Nicolson 


WoRRANK. SEARS. Refmnees: Fi Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank, W Aberdeen Na- 
—_ toned Bat, Abandon fon. J, H. McCoy, 





Wiimot (Roberts) annaneé J.J. Batterson 
Yankton* (Yankton)..............-- .-R. BE. MaDowe I 
TENNESSEE. 


Bristol* ( cranoessnnee urine Haas 
Brownsville* EK. 


ecweseee soneesds We 


Butler (Johnson) ...... ete Elisabethton 
Centreville s o<onge Cages & Coneieaion 
Charlotte* gecasorovevevesvaseza dt 

««««s«-- Fort & Scale, 





Morristown* (Hamblen) ........Shields & 


Newport (Oeeke)nesscncesceceeee Mims 


ecqcecceess wcceccceceees rf 
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TEXAS. 





i 
; 


; 


Stonewalli)...............N. 
saree 6 
Bartlott (W: 
Bastrop* (Bastrop 


i 



























Roanvuke 


Court of A 
Courts. 


VERMONT. 


) 


UTAH. 


VIRGINIA. 


thorough] collection department. 

to all the Tedpen clerks and ministerial officers 
of the Courts of Richmond and 
Federal; all banks and reputable 
of Richmond. 

General la practice. 

iw 
Courts: Roanoke City 


a aerd 


and 
to First 





eonneeses-d. M. Coombs 
«weeesees-d. C, Walters 


vicinity, State and 
business firms 


ational Bank. 





Tacoma* 


Stuart* (Patrick)...............-...-..P. 
Staunton* (Augusta)...................A. OC. 





Pullman (Whitman) ..... ... Seaaoneadanle 
DOUGLAL LANE & DOUGLAS. Refer to H. 0. 








WASHINGTON. 


‘akima).......... Whiteon & Parker 


(Jefferson)... 






a 
i) 
E 


HH. Harvey 


Co., kers, 
SAULSBeRAY & STUART, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Block. Refers to the 


THe RooKER 


ANNEX. 


iki nc cncsncnsstsicuse Allyn & A 
Walla Walla* ( sila Walia’... Ww. ws 


SAMUEL R. STERN, | N.Y. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 



















duel ditnt 2 © D@etitsekits ms 3 


wa 
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Van & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg Ross ° ‘ee. Block. Refer Bank 
pont (arent. ca & Forman Truro” < P ns 
eeoceses serece aS & 
Refer to Keyser Bank, Keyser, W. Va. Westville (Piotea) 7... Bond’ ts New Glasgow 
Point Pleasant* (Mason)...........+.....d. 8. Spencer Windsor ie th eR RIE Re 2 em 4 
MY Notional Bek. Prickits Yarmeuth* (Yarmenta).....Sandferd H. Peltea, K. 0 
Reodavitle (Preston Co.) veaseaseee Send to Kingwood ie 
Eowlabors (Preston ia inc and te : a, 
W (Tyler) ..---cc.cccscscesce Reuse Mans Barrio® wweccenacccnse tapsas= UES Base 
Spencer, ( ee «+eseee THOMAS P, RYAN Vice Consul United States at Belleville. 
Refers to the Bank of Chatham* ( peswaniieiiiect Wilson, Pike & Gundy 
es vay wy era ee Spe MORRISON & RIDER a eoeeee WA. Millican 
8 * ‘eutworth) Scott, Lees. Hobson 
Tunnelton (Preston Oo.). ..........8end to Kingwood rr re hesndéatied Francie king 
Terra Alta 7 CO.) -2000--08 to Eaton (i ae ae menobndden ‘W. H. Bartram 
wore — eusdaned Send to Webster 99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
¥ Ne Cie cnege _ ew Sn & Debenture Co., London. 
Ww Refer to Buck — 
Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
Welch (McDowell) ...........:-20+ esse Bell & Lits ters, Solicitors, ete. Supreme Court and De- 
Wellsbarg” (Brooke) pees W. M. Workman ee ” — 
ha wt McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. MoLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal- 
Tf Carvin. Special attention given t ° eee : Sia —~ Sok at Oueen 
ising the laws of West Va. | Rock (Sweetwater)......... Taliaferro & Watts wan mere : 
Prompt and careful attention commercial | Sheridan ( tteeeeennneenwene ——-— Deaeg aang 
li and collections. Atecnay for Ocoter Sundance* (Crook) .........-..-------- hMeivin Seaforth (Huren) ---..-- FE Se 8 RB. 8. Hays 
Bank. 0 St. Catharines* espSannccceus Collier & Burson 
Williamson* (Mingo) TORONTO* (York) 
DOUGL*S W. BROWN. Refers to James Donivan, PORTO RICO. Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
ae, Outy oat Oo. Toronto Junction (York) JOHN JENNINGS 
ORFiiliamson, Ne Mefer to Bank Of | BAN SUAN....--000e0:--neoeu Joseph Anderson, Jt | Windsor (Reset) ....e+0-o-o-oee-n-n-e--Kilis & lis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS ee 
Bik indistibecancs 5 xdbcnes<ccesecd G. Araneta ‘of Canada. 
WISCONSIN. Seeeeentte kre ee tiene. 
Algowa (Kewaunee M. T. Park HA AIIAN ISLANDS. Danville x -L. Joube 
Pe ccccccess eeewwesceee Pe eee eee ee a aN 
Bofors to Dank of igo | a 2 eas | Pst Race towaskipai a tisimond, Qu 
Appleton (Outagomile).......-..-------H. W. Tenney (Montreal) .........--Butler & Abbots 
Araler to Henk of Arcadia; Bank of Whitehall Quebeo" Dist, .....Caren, Pentland & Stuart 
Bank of Galesvilie, Bank of Blair, CANADA. ' 
“(Ashiand) .SANBORN, LAMOREUX & PRAY 
probly meager f Se mag my a= ' MEXICO 
' Cranbrook (Kootenay) .................Send to Nelson ‘ 
Baraboo" (Sauk). ........-«-.+.-.+--.-Bentley & Kelly | Greenwood (Kootenay Send to Nelson 
Beloit (Rock) ...... ....++-+«+se0««.-Theo. D. Woolsey ; of) 
Blair (Trempealean)........ ac Getmecte Send to Arcadia 
Boscobel agg | 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
Boscobel. 
( motte) ....... S0bus Seneca A. L. Wood 
Ss + Chi ---+---denkins & yr 
= nn eee ; 
Danville Dodge eeankacne Send to Columbus 
eat ¢ Fayette) . vite 2S _ pa 
( bin) ....--.-..---Send ¢ MANITOBA. Vera Cruz, 
Eau Claire* (Kau Claire).......E. M. & F. D. A fee of 31.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
Brandon* eewecen eeece--coeeeekl. L, Adolph accom claim, to postage etc., in locat- 
Denphin (arguetis tetlieming once A. E. Wilkes ine Goberee. _ 
Fall River (Colum to Bank of Ottawa. : 
du Lac” (Fond du Las).. - Hartney ( Winchester weccassnce cocscsoned 2 . 8. Hallen 
Grom Bay (Brown cha G. £0. G Merits | Winnfpogt Selkirk) Tupper, Phippend Tupper 
Se ENGLAND. 
{Independence (Trempealean)........-. Send to Arcadia NEW BRUNSWICK. 
* ( ) ‘ork)...........---.----Arthur R. Slipp | LONDON (Middlesex) 
FETHERS (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. CW sstencesiand) babeccecbed Atkinson Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Ina 
ys est at. r | St. John* (St. John)............... & & Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st 
Merchants & Mechanics (Charilotte)............. CO. H. 
tie we: es Refer o Bank of Nova Scotia aa People Bank 
to ova an ‘s 
Keyser (Columbia) ......... «++0----8end to Columbus 
Setccha” (apeeit nc, once i FRANCE. 
* (Kewaunee) ...........-...John Wattawn NEW FOUNDLAND 
An Ont) cenistedcbcigeees oye se iain ai tee Kent & Howley PARIS. 
MARCASET (UTaN))....--.-DUSRRSM, Watkins & 210606 | St. dORRS (5b. FORTS) «ooo on ce nenceccenee GOIRAN French Attorney. Avous 
Lowell (Dodge) eocccocccesesasoessoe Colambus nenTE = TERRITER: wacrets ——. Author of Treatise upom 
; mane French Mercantile Law and Practice of Courts, 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & SWANSEN. Mendota (Alberta Ter.) W. L. Bernard 900 price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor- 
Rater’ to Fire Notional Bonk’ and Bank ei (Alberta Ter.)---....-....-Tay hoes & Co. publishers, New York; Stevens & 
Wisconsin (Assiniboia Ter.) .......... Sons, London, publishers. 
a (Marinette) rie ooeees--Quinlan & Daily vi (Assiniboia Ter.) «««++. James F. MacLean 
MiL WAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
‘ohn F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bldg. NOVA SOOTIA. 
See Bere CS eeanate-- -+-0++-Charles estend)....... JAPAN. 
Cabpesh (Winastage eaburg)-.--....-80 YOKOHAMA. 
mae & yw poe ty) wed German-American (Lanenburg) ........--..- GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counseller a Law. 
Hume & Oellerich, 118 . HALIPAX* (Halifax)........ i 
: ( bia) Bay (Lunenburg) 
Be eeviits sain i Send to Osiambus ( ‘ ) | EST Th 
Rie (Colum we non wees seco send d to Columbus | South Brookfield t* (Queens ) STUMPF & STEURER, 
"Orelx Falls (Polk)---....-- -----Mone P. Serdes | Guilateen (Piste)... 20 Nassau Street new YORE 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 


FiMEs SOV J. CLEVELAND, 
Attorney and Counsellor. 


Canten, <- <+- « 








Pennsylvania. 

Collections in Troy, Towanda, Sayre and Athens will re- 
ceive attention. Refers to First National Banke of Canton, 
Troy and Towanda; also Hon. A. C. Fanning, President, 
Judge of Bradford County ; Hon. Mia! E, Lilley, M. C., and 
Hon. BR. 8. Edmiston, State Senator. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


406 Broadway, 2 NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 








Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
934 Main Street. Nertolk County. 
NORFOLK. VA." 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —1- zation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 








Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everythin 
possible about anything f : 


Want clippings of orery article publish- 
eulen’s topic = — or 
press, weeklies, 8, Mag- 

azines and trade papers f 


Want to acer @ scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


a eeaeaee response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature ? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 


$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ll. 
Send stamp for booklet. 


THE CLEVELAND MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Established in 1880) 
PIE ram Directory and 
Reliable Lawyers’ List. 
CANTON, <= - = PA. 
Annual, witn Monthly Revisions. Psy 2s paid Solicitors. 
Contracts made with la ped Detection Agencies 


ee ys wishing rep’ 
ven poini e ory. fll be — 
advised as to ma whether ia hak n fe ry. Wil be D mpuly 
solicited 








BOYS — Something +e fh nna ! 
That's ising boy whe we mean b: 
.ere- 'e will send THER OF A ALL 
I copies of the current issue of 
CCESS MAGAZINE 
sell these for One Dollar, and this will fnrnish you 
ye fT a lesale price. You can work 
at permenant costes mers who d+ sak a AX every 
this will ons _ a eeaty of money all 
time—money i enjoy “more y 
busioses yourselt. Pay ition titecaieen 


Washes, ee and dozens of 


deat tothe bt ee sUccrss, Bor Be. 


ington mare, New York 
A postal card 


ia 


Hf 


ne 
Be 
cH 
3 








WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


~_eeeeeeee 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, 
Ete., will be inserted under ‘this head, six lines or 
under, for $'.00 for one month, $1 50 for two months, 
or $2.00 for three months; larger space in 
All one a uine. Unless rwise 
stated, an to be ressed care of AMERICAN 
LAWYERS’ S AGENCY, Box 411 New York City, 











WAN TED. — Energetic, reliable, young la 
seven years’ experience in coun pow ow , will 
all or part interest in an establis law business ‘in 
s county seat in South or nm Address 
W. Cook, 811 Reaper Block, Chicago, 11) 





LAW PARTNER WANTED who is a A 

work and build up business, and able to bu in- 

terest in $5,000 fa a! law practice, in healthy . 

ern city of 10,000 habitants. Write H. L Jay, E 

one American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New Yor 
ty. 





WANTED.—An attorney of middle age, who has 
eighteen t yan experience in handling law business in 
and out of court, wishes to chan tions and will 
purchase an interest in an establ shed law or law and 
collectidn business. “G,” care of American 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 





- THE... 
AMERICAN | AWYER’S 


LIST OF 


Commercial Attorneys 








WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED THERE 


Hs 


Reasonable Rates 
Good Results 


HH 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
“An Increase of Legal 
Business, and how to 
Bring it about.” 





EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 


Negotiable Instruments Law 


| 9 eet ee a 


of Commercial Paper, covering all 
“Ei inoortens ENGL wary Ge 


By JAMES W. EATON, 
pS es 4 on Ge haw = Contracts and 
nstruments in Albany Law 
soc and on Evidence in the Boston University 
thor of Collier 


- Law ool; Au 


on Bankruptcy, 
3rd ed. and Equity 


and 
FRANK B. GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Rela 
Compiler of Town and County Fe 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
embraces all the law relating to Commercial 


It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated 
their proper connection, and are discussed with 
a view of noting and commenting upon the relation 
which they bear to the rules and doctrines 
they existed prior to the enactment of that law. 
With an appendix containing the full text of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law and the English 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. 


It is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 
Price $6.30 


STUMPF @ STEURER 
Publishers 


| 149th St. & Bergen Ave. 
New York 


20 Nassau St. 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and ther 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, 


Por twenty py Bs 
and 
“inicerdity ‘inayat and A works. 


The decisions relating to Bank Collections of late have 
mere Guanerens oné Bapetiens Ten oa other sub- 
isc Oi the lew with references : 
sions that have been rendered. 

The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indersed in Blank and 

and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indersed and 

Deposited. 


Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 


Payments. 
Mistake and Forgery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. Se 
The work contains 333 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) - 
WEW YORK. 


1 @ tl 





